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ULIAN went on painting, but 
J not unmindful of the per- 
sonality of the girl at his side. 
Hers was the fine upright 
carriage of the Bretonne who can 
carry gracefully a heavy basket 
poised on the head. The artist noted 
a face full of charm not easy to define. 
Beneath the coiffe the brown hair, 
slightly bleached by sun and wind, 
curled alluringly; the firm lips, 
finely modelled, smiled at Julian with 
a certain virginal challenge ; the blue 
eyes held honesty and courage in 
their lucid depths and, not so easily 
discerned, the mysticism of her race. 
Julian told himself she must be 
amazingly sympathetic. 
‘“*Monsieur remains here long? ” 
she asked. 
** Oh, as long as I like the country 
and the people.” 
“You should see our 
Monsieur is a Catholic ? ” 
“* No, mademoiselle.” 
“Ah! Whata pity! You might 
make the pilgrimage, and your sins 
would be forgiven.” 
** All of them ? ” 
“Who can say? Would 
wicked to doubt that ? ” 
“Oh, ho, you do doubt that, made- 
moiselle.”” He looked at her troubled 
face with increasing interest. 
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** Ah, monsieur, some sins are so 
atrocious, so execrable, that per- 
haps even the Bon Dieu could not 
forgive them, though the sinners 
walked a thousand leagues barefoot. 
I’m sure I wouldn’t.” 

She spoke naively, without irre- 
verence. 

“What couldn’t you forgive ?” 

She glanced about her. 

“Can you guess what the people 
here were ?” 

A light broke in on Julian. 

“Wreckers !”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, monsieur, wreckers. There, 
behind you in the sand dunes, when 
the wind wailed and the sea-fowl 
sped inland, there they crouched 
through the bitter winter days; 
always watching, always waiting, 
their faces turned to the grey sea 
and greyer sky.” She shivered. 
** Almost I can believe I see them.” 

Julian glanced round. He, too, 
could picture vividly the cruel faces, 
the glittering eyes ; could hear, in the 
soughing of the wind, whispering 
voices, as the wreckers crept down 
the rocks to light their fires when night 
fell. 

“Devils!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, monsieur, devils, fierce with 
hunger. They called it the harvest 
of the sea. And every year these 
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horrible wretches would come to our 
Pardon and be confessed. Think you 
Our Lady would intercede for such 
monsters ? ” 

“There were some such in my 
country long ago; creatures crazed 
with poverty and misery.” 

“Ah! if they had done it once ; 
but to do it again and again. They 
may say what they like, but I—I 
know,” she nodded her head sagely. 

“What do you know ?” 

“Tf their souls are at peace, why 
do they not rest quietly in the ceme- 
tery—eh ?” 

She looked at Julian triumphantly. 

‘“Now you're talking nonsense,” 
he retorted. 

“Eh ben / you will find out.” 

She picked up her basket. 

“Going home ? ” he asked. 

She nodded, showing her catch, 
some fine prawns lying clean and 
fresh beneath the seaweed. 

‘“*Won’t you tell me your name ? ” 

*Angéle Cloarec. My uncle keeps 
the Lion Rouge.” 

‘““Where I’m staying. We shall 
meet again, eh ?” 

She smiled and turned homewards. 

* * * * 

He did not see her for some days. 
The weather, which had been full of 
the promise of spring—it was early 
March—now savoured strongly of 
January. Painting became intoler- 
able, and Julian amused himself by 
scouring the country on foot. Re- 
turning to Roscoff one afternoon from 
a tramp to St. Pol, and stopping to 
lean over the low sea wall of the quay, 
he saw, gathered below, an excited 
group of girls-and women. In the 
centre stood Angéle. 

“TI tell you,” she exclaimed, “I 
saw them as plain as that”; she, 
stamped her foot, leaving its impress 
clear on the sand. ‘“‘ I——” she hap- 
pened to glance up, saw Julian, and 
hesitated ; others followed her lead, 


the babble of voices died away. By 
twos and threes the group broke up, 
and Angéle was left alone. She 
climbed slowly the slippery stone 
steps to where he stood. 

““ Good evening, Angéle.’ 

She flung a look at sea and sky. 

“A bad evening, monsieur.” 

** You think it will blow to-night ? ” 

“To-night ? Who can tell? We 
shall have wind—too much—before 
it clears.” 

The sun was sinking to the left of 
the Ile de Batz, his presence marked 
by a streak of yellow in the sky, one 
faint break in a vast curtain of sombre 
grey. A dirty, drab-coloured sea 
heaved restlessly, as if in pain, and 
over its surface swept bitter gusts, 
whirling the white rack inland, tearing 
it into thin spectral forms as it fled 
through the trees. On their faces 
beat fine needles of spray. 

The girl was watching a small boat 
beating round the point, before run- 
ning down to the harbour. She 
suddenly crossed herself. 

““No danger,” remarked Julian. 

** Danger !” The scorn in her 
voice was tempered by the light in 
her eyes, the radiance of a brave soul 
shining out through the windows of its 
earthly lodging. Then she laughed. 

‘“*T am not afraid of the sea.” 

“Are you afraid of any living 
thing ? ” 

She did not. answer the question 
directly. 

“I would rather die than be a 
coward, monsieur. Do you know what 
I should like ? To have a boat of my 
own, and, when it stormed, I would 
go outside yonder, and fight the wind 
and sea. I would say to them, ‘ Here 
is my life, win it if you can’; it 
would be glorious—glorious.” She 
flung back her head, her bosom 
heaving. 

“You think Sainte Barbe would 
take care of you?” 
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** Assuredly she would help, if I 
helped myself.” 

“What were you talking about 
down there ? ” 

The girl moved uneasily. 

“*Won’t you tell me ?”’ 

“No,” she burst out ; then, shyly 
hanging her head, “there are some 
things, not living things, which 
frighten me. Every night I pray to 
Our Lady to give me courage.” 

‘Courage is a part of your birth- 
right,” said Julian gravely. ‘“ No 
one could fail to see it. Why pray 
for what has been given so freely ? ” 

She twisted her fingers nervously. 

‘** Because, monsieur, any one may 
be brave in some ways, and yet a 
coward, and that hurts horribly. I 
know it.” 

“You!” exclaimed Julian incred- 
ulously ; then as he saw her face 
working, “ tell me, will you; I may 
be able to help you ? ” 

** Ah, monsieur, no; for I hate—I 
—I fear the things one cannot see 
or touch.” 

“Then you fear nothing,” said 
Julian lightly. 

She raised her large grey eyes to 
his. 

‘* That is easy to say now, but when 
one is quite alone, or at night, when 
the world seems dead, then—ah! 
surely you have felt it ? ” 

“No, Angéle.” 

“No? Then you are different, 
and you cannot understand. I feel I 
am not alone, that—things are about 
me—things which almost touch me, 
if I would but let them; that have a 
message—oh®! it is horrible.” 

“Why? Personally, I shouldn’t 
mind a bit.” 

** Because you are brave. I hate 
it, because I’m a coward; but I will 
cure myself, I will indeed.” 

“Believe me, you are not,” said 
Julian gently. ‘‘ Others feel as you 
do; it is part of their inheritance. 
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And that is why you crossed yourself?” 
he continued. 

She nodded. The vessel in front 
tacked, and came flying down before 
the wind. She brought up smartly 
behind the stone pier; it was the 
Souventy de ma Seur, with her owner, 
Fantec Gouriou, at the helm. He 
waved his hand and shouted a good- 
night. 

** A fine koat,” said Julian. 

“The fastest in Roscoff.” 

** And her patron is the best sailor? ” 

‘“* But of course, monsieur,”’ replied 
Angéle, laughing and blushing. 

She and Fantec were to be married 
in June. 

“Why did he give that name to 
his boat ?”’ asked Julian. 

** Tt was his atonement, monsieur.”’ 

*“* Atonement—for what ? ” 

‘** His mother died when he was six, 
and his father was drowned the year 
after. There was no one to look 
after him or his little brothers except 
the elder sister. She was a cripple, 
monsieur, but able to work and 
wash ; to make enough to keep the 
family.” 

**T see, and he adored her.” 

“Ah! no. She was always. ill, 
and the hard work made her fretful 
and peevish with the children. They 
were young; they thought her very 
cross; I’m quite sure they didn’t 
love her. Long afterwards, when she 
was dead, they understood; that is 
why Fantec calls his boat Souvenir 
de ma Seur.” 

There was a pause ; Julian tried to 
realise the poignancy of such regret. 

“IT am so sorry for Fantec,” said 
Angéle. 

“Yes,” anwered Julian; ‘she 
knows. Tell me, Angéle, what was 
it you saw, this morning ? ” 

‘“‘ If monsieur were but a Catholic.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“You would understand. As it is 
you will not believe me.” 
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“T will believe anything you tell 
me.” 

She jumped up from where she sat 
perched on the wall and caught him 
by the arm. 

“Come and see,” she began ; then 
sadly—‘ but, no, they will be gone.” 

“Gone! What’s gone ?” 

“The footsteps. They were on 
the sand, but the tide has washed 
them away ; see how high it is now.” 

In fact, waves were washing angrily 
against the granite blocks of the wall. 

*“So you saw footsteps ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur, Monna Penven’s.” 

*“Monna Penven, who’s she?” 

Angéle gazed at Julian in astonish- 
ment. 

** 'You’ve never heard of her ? ” 

“Never. Does she live here ? ” 

** Monsieur, she is dead !” 

“Dead! And you saw her foot- 
steps? What nonsense! Why do 


you say such things ? ” 

She turned on him angrily. 

‘“*T said you would not believe me. 
To ask me to tell you, and then to 


mock. It is unkind.” 

“Forgive me, I am a beast,” ex- 
claimed Julian. “‘Go on, Angéle. 
I’m all attention.” 

** Many in the town have seen her 
tracks.” 

‘“*In the sand on the beach, eh ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur; they come up 
from the water, the print of small, 
bare feet ; sometimes they go a long 
distance, then they stop, there is 
nothing more.” 

‘* The sand must be harder beyond.” 

“No. It is as if the walker had 
been caught away suddenly.” 

“And you saw this—well, 
miracle—to-day ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, monsieur, in the little bay, 
where you paint. 
there. They came straight from the 
sea.” 

“And you were frightened ? ” 

She looked at Julian reproachfully. 
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“Yes. Yet I have seen them be- 
fore, and followed them, hoping they 
would lead somewhere.” 

She drew in her 
shivered. 

“* They can’t hurt you.” 

** Trouble follows them, monsieur ; 
they come always before a storm.” 

** Just before ? ” 

**Sometimes not for two or three 
days, but it breaks sooner or later 
and leaves a wreck. What does a 
wreck mean but drowned men ; last 
time it was Gaspard.” 

She clenched her teeth, gazing out 
at the wild sea and sky. Twilight 
was falling fast. Behind them lights 
glimmered from windows and doors, 
in front stretched a picture of cheer- 
lessness. 

** Who will be taken next ? ” Julian 
heard her murmur ; she was thinking 
of Fantec Gouriou. 

“Let’s get in,” he said. “It’s 
wretched out here; cold and bleak. 
Come along, Angéle.” 

They turned into a narrow wind- 
ing street and began to climb it. 
Suddenly she stopped and caught his 
arm. 

‘Monsieur, a moment. After we 
die, do you think we shall drift 
about this earth cold and weary ?”’ 
Then before Julian could answer she 
went on hastily, “Oh, I have been 
thinking all day of Monna Penven, 
picturing her always wandering— 
roaming about the beach through the 
dark, wet nights. Something this 
morning made me tread in her foot- 
steps, and, of a sudden, I felt so sorry 
for her. All here cursé her; they 
say she brings bad luck. But it is 
not so ; she only tells us of what must 
come. To-day she was very near 
me. Oh, I know it—I felt her—and 
though my miserable body shivered 
I held out my arms—so—to the air ; 
I prayed her to appear—to come to 
me, alone there, on the beach—to 
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tell me how I could help her, how I 
might give her peace.” 

Her big eyes filled with tears. 
Julian watched her, and then frowned. 

“Why think of such things,” he 
said impatiently. “It is very bad 
for you. To begin with, I don’t know 
who she was, or what she did.”’ 

“* Ah, that is a long tale. Ask my 
uncle, he will tell you. As for me, 
I must go home to cook dinner.” 

She bade Julian good-night and 
ran off. 

That evening, over some old cog- 
nac, Julian heard the story of Monna 
Penven. It cost him three glasses of 
fine champagne to loosen his host’s 
tongue. Monsieur Cloarec feared to 
lower himself in the estimation of his 
guest by admitting that he believed 
the story. 

** But so many,” said Julian, “‘ your 
own niece included, have seen these 
footprints. At least, I have been 
told so.” 

“Bah! People see what they want 
to see,”’ retorted his landlord. 

“Then you put no faith in it ?” 

“TI don’t say that, monsieur. Be- 
sides, what we believe is no matter. 
That old Penven lived here is very 
certain, for I saw him when I was a 
boy. He lived on the island oppo- 
site the bay, where they tell me you 
paint. You know it?” 

“*T have walked there at low tide ; 
the place is covered with gorse.” 

“Ah! it is now, but the Penvens 
grew potatoes, and clover and grass 
for the cow. They lived in a stone 
hut on the farther side, where the 
island slopes gently down to the sea. 
Sometimes the dowanters use it as a 
shelter, when they are on duty here, 
watching the coast. Mon Dieu! I 
would sooner sleep in a gorse bush. 
But old Penven built it, and lived 
there many a year. He never let his 
children, a boy and a girl, leave the 
sland. Once a month he crossed to 


Roscoff with a big basket, and took 
back what was needed. If the three 
had not been seen, working and 
fishing, one might have thought they 
were dead. Then one fine day the 
boy ran away and came here. The 
tales he told of his father made the 
blood run cold; he swore he would 
return for his sister; that she was 
a good girl, and lived a dog’s life, 
and so, before his father could catch 
him, he slipped on board a goelette 
bound for Iceland and the cod-fish- 
ing.” 

** What happened to him ? ” asked 
Julian. 

“Allin order. After the boy went 
double work fell on the girl. She was 
seen tilling the ground, whilst her old 
scoundrel of a father sailed his boat, 
sometimes fishing, always collecting 
bits of wood and timber and piling 
them on the rocks below his hut. 
He would tell men that nights grew 
chill and fuel scarce; but all knew 
what he was doing. Making bonfires, 
you understand, for stormy nights. 
One day a hurricane blew up; old 
Penven came over here towards even- 
ing, and bought a big bucket of pitch. 
When night fell the air seemed full of 
devils, the wind shrieked so. To- 
wards morning, those who could not 
sleep saw rockets out at sea; then 
a faint glow broke out from behind 
the island. Before dawn the whole 
town knew that a ship had gone to 
pieces on the reefs, and men were down 
on the beach, watching the heavy 
white surf through the gloom. Gradu- 
ally it lightened till objects were 
visible, and the first thing they saw 
on the sand in the lea of the island, 
for the tide was out, was Monna Pen- 
ven. Mon Dieu! Whataspectacle ; 
wringing wet, her hands and face 
Smeared with blood and sand, and, 
in her arms, her brother, his body 
smashed to pulp on the rocks. A 
man—one Cartier—ran to her; she 
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opened her eyes, struggling to sit up ; 
then she said slowly : ‘I lit the fires.’ 
‘May you be accursed eternally.’ 
he cried hotly, and she shrank back 
shuddering and unconscious. 

*“How she had found him was 
never learned, for she died that same 
night. Through the roar of the storm 
she must have recognised his voice, 
and jumped off the rocks to save him. 
Catching his crushed body in her 
arms, half wading, half swept by the 
waves, she had dragged herself up 
the beach till she dropped insensible. 
On the sands were the prints of her 
naked feet.” 

** What became of Penven ? ” asked 
Julian. 

“*He disappeared. Men said that 
as they stood round the bodies he 
broke through the ring, took one 
glance at his children, and then, with 
a wild oath, strode away over the 
rocks. Later they searched the 
island, and found, on big flat stones, 
the ashes of the fires which the father 


and daughter had lit, the fires which 
had killed the son and brother.” 
‘“*So that is the story of Monna ? ” 


“Yes, monsieur. They laid her to 
rest in the little cemetery up yonder, 
but—I do not know——” 

He rose stiffly and opened the 
window ; the hoarse murmur of the 
sea filled the room. 

‘€ It is working up for a rare storm,” 
he said. ‘“‘ When I hear the pebbles 
shifting on the ridge I know what’s 
coming. Good-night, monsieur.” 

The next morning seemed to give 
the lie to his prediction; it broke 
brightly, but a steadily falling glass 
foretold trouble. As the day wore on 
the sun was dimmed by haze, and 
objects were illuminated by an un- 
natural yellow glow. The fishing boats 
put out as usual, and disappeared in 
the west. After dejeuner Julian began 
working on a study of rocks and wet 
sand, for the weather was warmer. 
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Intent upon his canvas, he must have 
worked rapidly for some hours, when 
the sketch was tossed into his lap 
by a sudden squall, while his um- 
brella careered along _the beach. 
Julian realised that something ab- 
normal was about to follow. 

The sun had disappeared, for the 
haze had thickened. Westward, rising 
half-way up the lurid sky, stretched 
agvast mountain-chain of cloud. 
From its dun-coloured edges ragged 
masses of vapour were perpetually 
torn and jhurled ;down towards the 
Jand, though now the air was breath- 
less again, and in front of him lay a 
tranquil sea. Suddenly about a mile 
out, a dark zone swept across the 
water, innumerable lines darted from 
it, harrowing the placid surface of the 
bay, crossing and recrossing as the 
wild gusts ripped across it. Julian 
looked on, with a strange sense of 
insignificance, which was almost fear. 
A second more and the very heavens 
seemed to rush at him; darkness fell 
upon the earth, and, with a wild 
shriek, the great storm burst. Away 
like feathers whirled his sketching 
tools ; with difficulty he held on to 
his palette. The wind clawed at his 
clothing, buffeting him till he could 
scarcely breathe, while rain, spray 
and sand were driven so pitilessly 
into his face that he was fain to seek 
shelter behind a rock. Two hours 
later, a drenched figure, weary of 
battling with the elements, he crawled 
back into the town. 

On the quay clustered men and 
women, the latter with skirts clamped 
about their knees, their hair blown 
from their coiffes, and whipping out 
behind them ; all, with hands shield- 
ing their eyes from the sting of the salt 
spray, gazing seawards into the offing. 

By the low wall knelt a girl, still as 
the stones she bent over. An old 
man, catching Julian’s eye, sidled 
up to him. 
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“There are boats out there,” he 
cried hoarsely, nodding westwards. 
“* Her husband is in one of them.” 

** He’ll come back,” said a woman, 
turning quickly. 

“‘They all come back sooner or 
later,” he retorted. “ I’ve picked up 
maty a one, washed up on the sands.” 

“Ay! but he’ll cheat the sea.” 

“How do you know, ma tante ? 
Are you a witch ?” 

“Was I not in the room, when he 
was born twenty-five years ago, Bar- 
baik ? I tell you, it was the hour of 
the high tide ; more, it was La Grande 
Maree. When I heard the baby cry, 
I said to the mother: ‘Courage! 
the little one will never drown; 
he will die in his bed,!’ ” 

The old man nodded. 

“So, to-night will prove it. 
devil ! how it blows.” 

A young sailor sprang on the wall, 
and then shouted long and loud. 
The girl staggered to her feet, peering 


The 


into the gathering gloom; then, as 
the shout was taken up by others, she 
drew a long breath, and burst into 
tears. 

“Did I not say so?” said the 


yoman. “It is his boat. The tides 
never lie, never.” 

Julian pressed on to see the smack 
make the harbour ; as it fled by the 
jetty, phantom-lixe in the twilight, 
and half hidden by waves and flying 
scud, a faint cheer broke from its 
crew. 

‘““How many more are still mis- 
sing ?”’ he inquired of the man next 
him. 

** Four, monsieur, 
one amongst them.” 

“And Gouriou’s—the Souvenir de 
ma Seur—where is it ?” 

He clutched the man’s arm in his 
excitement. 

**God knows, monsieur. It has 
not been seen since the morning.” 

Julian turned away ; he could have 
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cursed the elements which brought 
such suffering to human hearts. Then, 
like the rest, he waited on the little 
pier; waited for what would never 
cross the harbour-bar again ; waited 
till the mirk of a March night settled 
down on the face of the waters. 
For somewhere, anywhere, out there 
in the darkness tossed husbands, 
brothers, sons, the piteous play- 
things of a wind-scourged sea beating 
relentlessly on a rocky shore. 

Towards morning, as Julian sat 
very cold and wretched in the café 
of the Lion Rouge—and to his 
dying day those little marble tables 
with their thin iron legs will give him 
the shivers—in came Angéle. She 
carried herself bravely. 

** Any news ?” he asked mechani- 
cally. 

** None, monsieur ; how could there 
be?” 

She dropped into a chair, and, draw- 
ing out her rosary, let the beads slip 
through her fingers. All of a sudden 
—‘“‘ Fantec will be given back to me,” 
she burst out breathlessly. ‘“ Yes, 
I feel it, I know it. In spite of all— 
the footsteps—everything—he will be 
given back to me. Ah! if it would 
only grow light—Mother of God, give 
us light.” 

Julian could find no words to com- 
fort her with as she looked hungrily 
at him. An hour later she went to 
the door. 

“Where are you going ? ” he asked. 

“To the island. Dawn will break 
by the time we reach it. Come with 
me, will you ? ” 

“But why go there, Angéle ? ” 

‘““ When the tide ebbs the current 
sets past the point.” 

** You cannot walk as far ; you are 
dead tired.” 

* “ T could walk to Brest, Monsieur.” 

She stepped out, and Julian, seeing 
her determination, caught up his hat 
and followed her. Outside the town 
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he realised that the worst of the storm 
was over. The wind had shifted 
to the north, and blew steadily, no 
longer stabbing with wild gusts, but 
it was dark—so utterly dark that they 
walked at random, squelching through 
mud and water, stumbling over stones 
and branches. 

As Julian had fought his way back 
to the inn a few hours since, so the 
man and woman now struggled to- 
wards the bay opposite Penven’s 
island. Half way there Julian called 
a halt, it was weary work toiling 
through the darkness. Draggled and 
wet they crouched beneath the shelter 
of a rock, while the wind sang over 
them, and the heavy roar of the surf 
rolled up from below. - Julian’s heart 
was heavy. What was the morrow 
about to bring forth for the girl at 
his side ? Her voice broke in— 

“On such a night as this Monna 
killed her brother. They loved one 
another much, for she could hear his 
voice through the thunder of the 
storm. She found him, and sprang 
in to save him ; she sacrificed her own 
life, but her sin was not forgiven.” 

“You said it was unpardonable,” 
said Julian. 

“True; but to-night I am only 
sorry for her.” 

Far off in the east the dawn of a 
new day shone faintly. She scrambled 
to her feet, and, followed by Julian, 
went down the rough road. At the 
foot of the last bluff, which hid the 
way beyond, the light had grown 
sufficiently strong to disclose black 
rocks and wild sea to the left. There 
they paused; what awaited them 


yonder ? Then, together, they gained 
the summit. 

Before them stretched the little 
bay, bare and cheerless in the faint 
light. Opposite, half hidden by the 
scudding spin-drift, loomed Penven’s 
island, grim, forbidding. Julian saw 
that and yet more, and sprang after 
Angéle as she sped across the hard 
wet sands. On the other side of the 
crescent bay, his face turned to the 
kindling light, lay the body of a man. 
Running towards it Julian observed 
first that it was a fisherman; then 
he recognised the clothes; last the 
features. It was Fantec Gouriou. 
The lithe figure on his right stopped, 
and he heard it gasp. Very slowly 
and reverently they walked up to the 
body, and stood gazing down at it. 
And then—a miracle. The eyes 
opened, and, with a deep sigh, Fantec 
turned. 

Julian started forward. 

‘** God, he’s alive!” he exclaimed. 

Angéle fell on her knees. 

**'Yes,”’ she sobbed out, “‘ he has 
returned to me, but look there—and 
there—and there—she brought him 
back—back from the deep. God 
bless you, Monna—God bless you— 
God bless you!” 

In front of them, leading up from 
the water’s edge, and around the 
body of Fantec Gouriou, clearly cut 
in the storm-swept sand, were the 
prints of a woman’s naked feet. 
From the sea they came, but they 
did not return. They ended abruptly 
at the very spct where Angéle knelt 
sobbing. 

Julian removed his cap. 
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APTAIN STRYKER prided 
himself, and with justice, on 
his seamanship, but he was es- 
pecially proud of his skill as an 

amateur doctor. With his medicine 
chest, and his “‘ Family Doctor” he 
felt himself able to cope with any 
disease to which the seafaring man 
is heir, and he never enjoyed him- 
self more thoroughly than when his 
medical services were required by 
a sick sailor or passenger. 

The “ Robert Carter” was on her 
way home from Monte Video, and had 
reached the region of the doldrums. 
For fully ten days, light breaths of 


baffling breeze had kept the men con- 
tinually at work trimming the yards. 
Every little while the ship would be 
taken aback as the hardly perceptible 
breeze changed its direction, and then 
the yards would be swung, and the 
ship would slowly drift round until 
her sails once more showed signs of 
drawing. Naturally the men disliked 
this constant and apparently useless 
work, and they went about it re- 
luctantly, with much grumbling. The 
weather was hot, but not to an ex- 
tent that was not easily bearable, 
and there had been no illness aboard 
since leaving port. Nevertheless, one 
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morning the Captain was informed 
that five men of the port watch had 
asserted that they were too ill to do 
duty, and were lying in their bunks 
suffering acute pains, and demanding 
the Captain’s medical services. 

“Are they really ill or only ma- 
lingering ?” asked Captain Stryker. 
“If they’re only pretending, I pro- 
mise you that I'll make them ill 
in earnest before I’m through with 
them.” 

“It’s a rum thing that five men 
should be taken bad all at once,” 
said the mate. “They’re all young 
and healthy men, too, which makes 
it the more curious. Mebbe cholera 
has broke out all of a sudden, but it’s 
my belief that their. real disease is 
chronic laziness, and what the men 
need ain’t medicine taken inside, but 
belaying pins applied outside.” 

**T shall look into the thing care- 
fully, Mr. Jones!” replied the Cap- 
tain with decision. “If the men are 
really ill they'll need medicine, and 
unless they’ve got the plague, or have 
been bitten by a cobra, I’m willing 
to back myself to cure them in less 
time than any able-bodied doctor 
could do the job.” 

The Captain lost no time in 
visiting the men. They all agreed that 
their symptoms had attacked them 
suddenly and simultaneously. ‘‘Awful 
pains in my inside, sir! Feel sick, 
too, and my bones ache like the worst 
sort of rheumatiz. My arms is that 
weak I can hardly lift °em. Throat’s 
sore, too, sir, and my head aches.” 

Such was essentially the formula 
with which each man described his 
symptoms, and Captain Stryker was 
convinced that not only were the men 
really ill, but that he was confronted 
with a complication of diseases which 
would call forth his utmost medical 
skill. 

“These men, Mr. jones,” said the 
Captain, after he had returned to the 


deck, “‘ are pretty bad, and it’s lucky 
for them that they’re aboard my ship, 
where they can have proper medical 
treatment.” 

““What’s the matter with ’em ?” 
asked the mate, in an irritated way. 
“TI can’t afford to have five men on 
the sick list. We’re by no means 
strong-handed, and my watch can’t 
do their work if they’re five men 
short.” 

“I’m sorry to say,” replied the 
Captain, “that the men have got 
complications. Now a plain, simple 
disease is an easy thing to cure, but 
when there’s a complication first-class 
medical skill is needed.” 

“What is a complication, any- 
how,” growled the mate. “I never 
heard of that disease before.” 

*“A complication, Mr. Jones,”’ said 
the Captain, delighted at an oppor- 
tunity of airing his medical know- 
ledge, “‘ is when two or three diseases 
get foul of one another inside a man, 
and their symptoms get all snarled up. 
Now, as you probably know, every 
disease has its regular set of symp- 
toms. I find out just what a sick 
man’s symptoms are, and then I 
overhaul the “Family Doctor” 
and find just what disease those 
symptoms belong to and what sort 
of medicine is good for them. 
That’s the way to treat a simple 
disease. But when there’s a com- 
plication, finding out the proper 
medicines is something like doing a 
day’s work by dead_ reckoning. 
Suppose I find that a man has, say, 
two symptoms of typhoid fever, 
two of diphtheria and one of liver 
disease. These are the sort of things 
you're always getting with a com- 
plication. You get part of the symp- 

etoms of two or three diseases, but you 
don’t get all the symptoms of any 
particular disease, for the reason that 
sometimes two different symptoms, 
when they get foul of one another, 
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sort of neutralise themselves, and 
both of them disappear. Now, then, 
take the case I’ve just supposed. 
Typhoid fever has fair right to three 
symptoms ; diphtheria has four, and 
rheumatism has two. Suppose, then 
that a man has two symptoms of ty- 
phoid, two of diphtheria, and one of 
rheumatism, how would you pre- 
scribe for the man ? ” 

“Td make him drink a quart of 
camomile tea,” replied the mate. 
‘“* And then, if he didn’t turn to, I'd 
thrash him.” 

“But you’d be 
risking the man’s 
life by that kind 
of treatment,” 
cried the Cap- 
tain. “ That’s 
no way to treat 
a complication. 
My way would 
be to take two- 
thirds of the 
medicine for ty- 
phoid fever, one- 
half of the medi- 
cine for diph- 
theria, and one- 
half of the medi- 
cine for rheuma- 
tism, mix them 
together, and 
serve them out 
to the patient 
every four hours. 
That’s my own original way of treat- 
ing a complication, and by fair rights 
I ought to have a patent on it.” 

“Of course you're right, sir, 
said the mate wearily. “I only hope 
you'll have those five men fit for duty 
in a day or two. There’s only nine 
men in my watch at any time, and 
with five laid up, I’ve hardly enough 
hands to brace the yards.” 

“I’m going below for the medicine 
at once,” said the Captain. “The 
‘Family Doctor’ will tell me just what 
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medicines are needed. That’s a fine 
book, Mr. Jones, and it wouldn’t 
do you any harm to study it now 
and then; it would give you a lot 
of ideas.” 

‘** T ain’t searching after ideas,” an- 
swered the mate. ‘‘ What’s the good 
of ideas to a sailor, unless they’re 
about seamanship? A man who is 
full of ideas never has any stowage 
for common sense. At least, that’s 
my experience.” 

“It never does a man any harm to 
learn something 
new,’ replied the 
Captain. As his 
head vanished 
through the com- 
panion-way the 
mate swore 
gloomily to him- 
self, and further 
relieved his mind 
by finding fault 
with the man at 
the wheel be- 
cause there was 
not enough wind 
to give the ship 
steerage way. 

Captain Stry- 
ker consulted the 
“Family Doc- 
tor’? and soon 
settled in his 
mind what medi- 
cines were needed 
for the invalids. This important 
matter concluded, he went to the 
place where the medicine -chest 
usually stood, and was startled to 
find the place empty. 

“Steward! Where’s that medi- 
cine chest ?”’ he cried excitedly. 

“If you please, sir, you had it 
sent ashore at Monte Video to be 
filled. You said the medicines were 
running low and you must have a 
fresh lot.” 

“So I did,” said the Captain, 
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excitedly, ‘‘I remember it. But do 
you mean to say that it never came 
aboard again ? ”’ || 

“Not so far as I know, sir!” an- 
swered the steward. “I never had 
no orders about it, and I never inter- 
feres with things that don’t concern 
me, sir.” | 

“And do you mean to tell me 
there isn’t a particle of medicine 
aboard this ship?” demanded the 
Captain. 

“TI know of none, sir,” replied the 
steward. “I’ve got a couple of corn 
plasters, and the second mate’s got 
an empty bottle of hair oil. That’s 
all the medicines I know anything 
about.” 

“ That will do,’ said the Captain, 
as he turned and went on deck, It 
was a bitter blow to find that he had 
no available medicines just when 
the opportunity had arisen for de- 
monstrating his skill in dealing with a 
complication of diseases. Besides, 
there were the unfortunate men, whom 
he was now powerless to help. He 
had promised them medicines, and 
now, he was unable to keep his pro- 
mise. 

The Captain explained the situation 
to Mr. Jones, and even so far laid 
aside his dignity as commander as to 
ask Mr. Jones what had better be done 
in the circumstances. 

*“When I was in Port Said,” re- 
plied the mate, “there was an Arab 
doctor that cured a nigger of cholera 
by writing a verse from the Koran 
on a piece of paper, then burning the 
paper, and mixing the ashes with 
water, and making the nigger drink 
it. It was a-curious kind of medi- 
cine, but it did its work. Mebbe 
you might write a verse of the Bible 
and burn it, and give the men the 
ashes. There’s just a chance that it 
might be some good.” 

*“* That’s not a bad idea, Mr. Jones,” 


J 


said the Captain. “Of course I 
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don’t take any stock of the Koran, 
but may be the ashes of burnt paper 
is a real medicine. Anyhow, [’ll 
give the thing a trial, though I won’t 
drag in the Bible, which, according 
to my judgment, wouldn’t be the 
right thing for a religious man to do. 
I'll just write something out of Norie. 
That ought to suit a sailor.” 

The Captain returned to his cabin, 
and, taking half a sheet of note-paper, 
wrote on it the opening sentence of 
‘*“Norie’s Epitome of Seamanship.” 
‘Navigation is that art which instructs 
the mariner in what manner to conduct 
a ship through the wide and trackless 
ocean.” He then carefully burnt the 
paper, and, mixing the ashes with 
water, made a draught which bore a 
close resemblance to ink. This was 
duly administered to his patients, 
and Captain Stryker anxiously awaited 
the result. 

There was no apparent result. 
The next morning the men were no 
better; indeed, they said that, on 
the whole, they felt rather worse, 
and they doubted if the draught was 
precisely suited to their disease. 
The Captain was forced to the same 
conclusion, and he was slowly making 
up his mind that he must either give 
the men bread pills, which fraudu- 
lent remedy he heartily despised, 
or else permit Nature to kill or cure 
them as she might think fit. 

Suddenly the Captain remembered 
that just before sailing from London 
Mrs. Stryker had placed in his room 
a quart bottle of “Smith’s Hair 
Raiser,”’ and besought him to use it as 
a remedy for incipient baldness. The 
Captain had never used it, for the 
reason that he had a prejudice against 
all preparations for the hair. He had 
once bought in Canton a bottle of a 
certain preparation for the hair, 
which he trusted would diminish 
the size of the bald spot on the top 
of his head. Unfortunately the 
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preparation turned out to be depila- 
tory, and it reduced the Captain to 
complete though temporary baldness. 
This had so seriously shaken his faith 
in remedies for baldness that he had 
resolved never to try another. But 
in the absence of a medicine chest the 
presence of the bottle of “‘ Smith’s 
Hair Raiser’ seemed to him almost 
providential. ‘“‘ That bottle,” said 
the Captain to himself, “‘ contains a 
tonic for the hair. Now, what is a 
tonic for the outside of a man 
ought to be a tonic for his inside as 
well, and a tonic is just what those 
poor fellows need. 
I'll give them each 
a tablespoonful of 
the ‘Hair Raiser’ 
and may be it will 
turn out to be 
better than any- 
thing in the medi- 
cine chest; it 
can’t do any 


harm, and it may 


do no end of 
good.” 

Captain Stryker 
lost no time in 
washing the label 
from the bottle of 
“Hair Raiser,” 
then, taking the 
bottle, a_ table- 
spoon and a glass 
in his hand, he 
returned to the forecastle. He as- 
sured the men that this time he had 
a medicine that would knock any 
disease silly, and he gave each one a 
full dose. It must have tasted abo- 
minably, for the men groaned in good 
earnest after swallowing it, and told 
the Captain that it was burning their 
insides terribly. ‘‘ That’s right,” the 
Captain assured them. “It’s got a 
good hold of your symptoms, and by 
to-morrow morning you'll all be well 
enough to turn to again. I’ve given 
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you the best and most expensive 
medicine that you can get in London, 
and mighty lucky you are to be aboard 
a ship that carries such a specific.” 

It was about one o’clock in the after- 
noon when the Captain administered 
the “‘ Hair Raiser,” and he had pro- 
posed to repeat the dose at nine in 
the evening, hoping that by that time 
there would be a great improvement 
in the condition of the patients. He 
had nearly finished his dinner, in com- 
pany with the second mate, when he 
heard a wild uproar of shouting and 
singing on deck, and hastily ran up 
to see what was 
the matter. He 
nearly fell back- 
wards down the 
companion-way at 
the sight of his 
five patients clad 
only in their shirts. 
They had clasped 
hands, and formed 
a ring around the 
mate, and were 
dancing and yell- 
ing like madmen, 
which the Captain 
instantly decided 
they were. The 
mate was appa- 
rently too much 
astonished to re- 
spond properly to 
the unprecedented 
impertinence of the men, but his fists 
were clenched, and it was plain that 
in the course of a few moments he 
would fully comprehend the situation, 
and take active measures to vindicate 
his dignity as an officer. 

But when the Captain made his ap- 
pearance the five lunatics left the 
mate, and rushed upon their com- 
mander. Three of them hugged him 
tightly, while the remaining two, 
with a determined attempt at sing- 
ing, called upon the universe to 
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witness that Captain Stryker was “a 
jolly good fellow.” Seizing a hand- 
spike the mate sprang to the rescue 
of his captain, but the men, suddenly 
releasing him, plunged down the com- 
panion-way and vanished in the 
cabin. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Jones!” panted 
the Captain. “That medicine has 
cured the men of their complication, 
but it has gone to their heads and 
made them crazy.” 

‘“‘ What ought to go to their heads 
is a belaying-pin,” growled the mate. 
“Dancing around their officer and 
hugging their captain! I never saw 
anything more outrageous since the 
first day I went to sea.” 

“T tell you it’s all right,” persisted 
the Captain. ‘‘ The men are not to 
blame for what they do while they’re 
crazy. Punishing them isn’t to be 
thought of. But it’s a lucky thing 
for them and all hands that they’ve 
gone luny, for if there’s one thing 
more than another that I can cure in 
double quick time it is lunacy. Have 
the fire-engine brought aft at once, 
and get the hose overboard. I want 
to give those poor fellows a shower- 
bath when they come on deck, and 
you'll find that after the water has 
cooled their brains, theyll be as 
rational as you or me.” 

The fire-engine, as the Captain pre- 
ferred to call it, was a force-pump, 
used for washing down the decks. 
It threw a two-inch stream of water 
with considerable velocity, and could 
be easily handled by four men. The 
mate lost no time in having it brought 
and placed in a position to command 
the door of the companion-way. 
Scarcely had this been done when the 
five lunatics emerged on deck once 
more with evident haste, and a cons 
spicuous absence of gaiety, followed 
closely by the steward armed with a 
long and persuasive toasting-fork. 
The leader were the Captain’s best 


shore-going coat, and his new top 
hat, and carried an open box of 
cigars in his hand. As he stepped on 
deck the stream of water struck him 
full in the face, and, losing his balance, 
he fell and rolled into the scuppers, 
where he was immediately, though 
involuntarily, followed by his com- 
rades. The hose was played re- 
morselessly upon them, and their cries 
for mercy and protestations that 
they were drowning were for some 
little time unheeded. 

“Mr. Jones,” cried the Captain, 
““just take a good hold of my arm, 
and don’t let me go on any account. 
That’s my best hat and coat, and 
they’re ruined, to say nothing of the 
cigars. If you don’t hang on to me, 
I'll lose my temper to a certainty. 
This is more than flesh and blood can 
be expected to bear.” 

But Captain Stryker did not lose his 
temper. On the contrary, he pre- 
sently ordered the pump to be 
stopped, and the half-drowned men to 
come to him, where he was standing 
by the main fife rail. 

““Now my men” said he, “has 
that medicine cured you, or do you 
want another dose ? ” 

“It’s cured us for sure, sir!” 
replied one of the men. ‘“‘ We don’t 
need no more of it, and we’re ready 
to turn to immediate, trusting that 
you'll kindly understand that the 
medicine sort of drove us crazy for a 
while, and we don’t know what we 
may have been doing, but we're 
sorry for it, especially the cigars, 
and it won’t happen again.” 

“Very good,” replied the Captain. 
“Shift into dry clothes and then turn 
to. I don’t blame you for having 
been sick and crazy, but I want you to 
understand that the next time a 
man is taken ill I shall handcuff him 
at once, so as to make sure that in 
case he goes crazy he won’t take liber- 
ties with the officers, or meddle with 
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clothes and cigars that don’t belong 
to him. Go forrard, and let me hear 
no more about your’ being laid up.” 
“It ain’t my place to say any- 
thing,” remarked the mate after the 
men were out of hearing, “but I 
haven’t a grain of doubt that those 
scoundrels were malingering all the 
time, and needed a drubbing the 
worst way. I hope the steward did 
some good with that toasting-fork 
of his. It seems to me that I can see 


considerable blood stains in the deck 
just outside the door of the com- 
panion-way, and I reckon that the 
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steward got most of his work in about 
there.” 

“Mr. Jones,” replied the Captain, 
“no living sailor can deceive me 
by pretending to be ill when he isn’t 
ill. Those five men had a serious 
complication, and I cured them. 
That is all there is to say about the 
matter. By the by, tell the car- 
penter to overhaul those handcuffs, 
and see that. they are in good order. 
When I’ve got such a splendid medi- 
cine as that ‘Smith’s Hair Raiser ’ 
I’m not going to serve it out to any 
man who isn’t handcuffed first.” 


SUFFICIENT 


By WILFRED LoRRAINE ANCKORN 


I do not ask for wealth nor fame 
To glad me on my way; 

I seek me no undying name, 
No pathway bright alway. 

Content to go in gloom and woe 
Unto my journey’s end, 

If sometimes on my rockbound road 
I linger with a friend. 


I do not ask when, without fear, 
I wing my way above, 

The blessings that I once held dear 
Bestowed in kingly love. 

All will be bright and rose-bedight, 
And joyfully I'll wend 

The paths of Heav’n—if mine shall be 
The welcome of a friend. 
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A VISIT TO THE 


GERSOPPA FALLS 


By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


Iliustrated from Photographs 


pleasures of life can never 

be exhausted so long as there 

are fresh scenes to visit and 
hitherto unknown parts to explore. 
For, to the true lover of nature, the 
enjoyment afforded by seeing with 
one’s own eyes the world’s wonders 
and beauty spots—its secret places 
of imagery in the earth beneath and 
its soaring peaks in the heights above 
—is so great that it never palls, but, 
on the contrary, grows by what it 
feeds upon. ° 
Of course there are many parts of 
the world which possess no charm 
whatever. Vast tracts, and wide, 
waste places, so utterly featureless 


| HAVE always held that the 


and formless that they appear mere 
blanks in nature, on which she has 
inscribed no characters, and to which, 
therefore, no interest, either historic 
or geographical, attaches. But, on 
the other hand, there are regions so 
rich in marvels of all kinds and so 
stimulating on every count, that to 
visit them adds a new and exciting 
chapter to the story of one’s life, 
and fills the memory with pictures 
which are a precious and inalienable 
possession. Among these favoured 
portions of the earth’s surface India 
occupies such a prominent place that, 
according to an old and well-seasoned 
traveller * ‘‘ a winter tour through it, 
*Sir Richard Temple. 
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from south to north, is one of the most 
magnificent that the world affords.” 
This is saying a good deal. And yet 
to those who know the Far East well, 
it hardly seems too much. For there 
is but one India, and in its vastness 
and immensity there is room and 
space for so many strange scenes and 
sights that, like the permutations of 
life, they seem almost uncountable. 

Meanwhile, before leaving Banga- 
lore, I experienced a strong desire 
to see two of these wonders—namely, 
the Gersoppa Falls, and the cele- 
brated Gold Mines of Mysore, of 
which I had heard so much. 
Though there were some difficulties 
to be contended with in reaching the 
former—as the rail only goes as far 
as Shimoga, leaving the remaining 
sixty-five miles to be accomplished 
by road—-my kind friend, the Ma- 
harajah of Mysore, smoothed away 
all obstacles by having carriages 
awaiting me at the various rest-houses 


along the road, and in them I and 
my party travelled by easy stages to 


Gersoppa. It was a pleasant journey, 
too, as the horses went well, and the 
heat was not overpowering. And 
though at first the surrounding 
country, being level, offered no special 
features of interest, and did not lend 
itself easily to fine effects, after a while 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
stately forest, which afforded gratc- 
ful shade, and in those depths there 
were a number of those lateral vistas 
which add such a charm to a scene, 
because they only reveal enough 
to arouse curiosity and suggest that 
greater beauty and fairer pictures lie 
beyond. In short, a drive in that 
dark, mysterious wood is so stimu- 
lating to thought and imagination, 
that on emerging from it you feel 
as if you had run through a whole 
gamut of sensations while wending 
your way amid its winding avenues 
of grim loneliness and mystic gloom. 


GERSOPPA FALLS 


On reaching the river, which we had 
to cross on pontoons, I found it so 
placid and smiling that it was difficult 
to identify it with the mighty Shira- 
vati which, bursting through the 
Western Ghauts some three hundred 
miles south of Bombay, ultimately 
falls with such resistless force over 
the lofty Gersoppa cliffs, not much 
more than a mile from this spot. 

Just at the ferry it widens out into 
a sort of lake, and the scene changes 
utterly. For the banks at that part 
are richly wooded, and in some 
places the trees grow so close to- 
gether and so near the water’s edge 
that their branches scarcely avoid 
impact with the waves. Here and 
there, too, they are so happily grouped 
that the peristyles of stems form them- 
selves into pleasant little pictures, 
which are so delicately touched and 
so carefully finished in every detail 
that they look like bits of nature 
vignetted, as it were. 

The bungalow which was prepared 
for my reception at the Falls is so 
finely situated that it seemed to me 
like a scene of enchantment. For it 
stands on the side of a thickly tim- 
bered hill, hanging suspended, so to 
say, over a vast hollow, into which 
the waters of the Shiravati empty 
themselves ; and the clearing round 
the building has been formed into 
such a charming garden that flowers 
of every tint and hue bloom there, 
and scent the air most pleasantly. 

From the windows of the house, 
looking north, east and west, you see 
before you a vast amphitheatre of rock 
and woodland, in the centre of which 
is the famous Gersoppa Cascade. At 
the summit it is divided into four 
distinct parts,* but as these separate 
falls flow downwards they meet and 
mingle, and ultimately become one 
vast volume of water, which presents 





~ © These four are respectivel y called The Rocket 
Dame Blanche, The Rajah, and Roaret, 
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a truly impressive appearance, and 
at the same time arrests and rivets 
attention in a remarkable degree. 
For there is always something ex- 
citing in the exhibition of any force 
in nature which defies human inter- 
ference, and over which man can exer- 
cise no power whatever, and this effect 
is heightened to the uttermost when 
vastness and wildness are added to 
the scene, as they are at Gersoppa. 


only deafening, but absolutely appal- 
ling, especially as the sound was 
re-echoed, and, I may add, redoubled, 
by the surrounding rocks. But 
though that had a startling, and in 
truth a most awe-inspiring effect, 
it was by no means a unique freak of 
nature. On the contrary, it is well 
known that sound is reflected just as 
light is, and can be brought quite in 
the same way to a focus.* Never- 








“WE TRAVELLED BY EASY STAGES TO GERSOPPA. 


A steep, zigzag path leads down 
from the bungalow to the bottom of 
the valley into which these Falls drop, 
and on reaching that part I found 
myself in a rude talus of rocks and 
boulders whose wildness was accen- 
tuated by contrast when the rain- 
bows of colour, formed by the spray ° 
of the cataract, played upon them. 
Meanwhile the rush and roar of the 
falling waters at this point was not 


theless, though acquainted with the 
cause, the results in this instance 


* For example, a word spoken in the focus 
of one ellipse will be heard in the focus of an 
opposite ellipse, hundreds of yards away. 
And it is on record that this,principle was illus- 
trated in rather a humorous manner in the 
great church of Agrigentum, in Sicily. It 
appears that the designing architect built 
several confessionals of an elliptic form, with 
corresponding opposite ellipses, in which who- 
ever stood heard all the secrets whispered 
to the priest over the way. The consequences 
that ensued may be imagined ! 
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appeared so phenomenal and were 
so astounding that the impression it 
produced on my mind can never 
be effaced. It seemed to quicken 
my perceptions, too, and enlarge 
the horizon of thought, for cer- 
tainly, after beholding that won- 
drous spectacle I had a deeper 
sense of the mystery and sublimity 
of nature than I had ever possessed 
before. 
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perspective was lost, too. But ere 
long it became a scene in which soft- 
ness and wildness were deftly 
blended in a moving picture. For 
the changing light of the morning sky 
brought out in fine chiaroscuro the 
gloom of the grey limestone crags, the 
varied hues of the clinging foliage, 
and the rhythmic play of the shadows, 
which, now bright, now dark, seemed 
to pass like thoughts over the face of 





THE BUNGALOW, GERSOPPA. 


But, beautiful as the Falls appeared 
at sunset, they acquired a new charm 
when seen as | saw them on the follow- 
ing morning. It was so early when 
I first started that, though the clouds 
were stirring with vague prophecies 
of the coming day, the sun had not 
yet risen and there was a mist over 
the surrounding country in which all 
detail was absorbed, and the values 
of colour and shadow being obliterated 


nature, and thus to give a new mean- 
ing to it. 

As for the river, which at the top of 
the Falls glides on so softly to its own 
murmured music, I found it a most 
pleasant and suggestive companion 
for a morning walk. And as I thought 
of its many and constantly varying 
moods, I no longer wondered that the 
Greeks of old time regarded their 
rivers as sentient things, and accre- 
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dited them with faculties. On the 
contrary, the wonder would be if 
they and many other ancient pecples 
had not so regarded them, when one 
comes to think of the life which a 
stream gives to a scene, of the in- 
terest it imparts, of the fertility it pro- 
duces, and the changes it effects in 
what would otherwise be a dry and 
barren land.* 

In very truth the wondrous scene 
before me was a most striking drama 
of nature—a veritable allegory of 
human life. For whereas the genius 
of the cataract is retrospective, and 
while listening to the sound of falling 
water what has been but is not 
usurps the imagination, that of the 
river is essentially prospective. So 
much so that as we follow it in its 
onward course, we instinctively pic- 
ture the many strange scenes through 
which it will pass, its possible asso- 
ciation with some of the great events 
of life, and the numerous vicissitudes 
it will undergo ere it finally reaches 
the mighty ocean in which its indi- 
viduality will be lost. 

But as, we are told, there is an 
analogue or antitype in nature of all 
that we can do or feel, to those who 
have “the seeing eye,” pictures of 
human life are unfolded in the world 
around, on sea and land and every- 
where. 

The ancient and erewhile famous 
city of Gersoppa is also most in- 
teresting and well worthy of a visit ; 
and though, with its silent streets 
and ruined buildings, it is now a veri- 
table Apragmapolis, the mere wraith 
of what it once was, it is haunted by 
the spirit of the past and presents 
a most impressive scene, more so, 
perhaps, than even in the days of its 
pristine grandeur. For the dust of 
ages which rests on its deserted 


* Seneca says: ‘‘ Where a spring rises or a 
river flows, there should we build altars and 
offer sacrifices, ”’ 
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thoroughfares and untrodden ways 
has, with its slow inexorableness of 
method, touched the whole place 
with the pathos of decay, that pathos 
which attaches to the passing away of 
anything that has existed, and more 
especially to a once busy, populous 
city like Gersoppa. Moreover, di- 
rectly you enter its precincts you 
feel that you have left the India of 
to-day far behind, and that you are 
amid surroundings which, with ever- 
recurring insistence, remind you of 
the littleness and impermanence of 
individual life. For though there are 
still some people there, they are not in 
evidence, they do not show, and the 
whole place seems so still and lifeless 
that it might well be called a dead 
city, a desolate survival of extin- 
guished energies that have long 
vanished from earth, and of people 
once great whose name as well as their 
memorial has perished with them. 

On my way back from this region 
I accepted an invitation to visit the 
now celebrated Gold Mines of Mysore. 
The way thither was smooth and 
easy, and a branch line of railway 
took me and my companion right into 
the heart of the surrounding gold- 
fields, which are fast assuming the 
appearance of a _ regular, well- 
organised town. On arriving there we 
were shown all over the works; and 
while examining them I was struck 
anew by the fact that nature gives 
us very little without solicitation 
and assistance. For while silver has 
to be refined and the diamond to be 
cut, gold, which is the accredited em- 
blem of all that is best and brightest, 
must be smelted and purified ere it is 
fit for use. I was surprised, too, to 
find that the pieces of pure metal, 
when ready for transmission to Eng- 
land, were in size and shape like an 
ordinary brick. But in weight and 
value how different! Each separate 
little block was worth £200, 
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THE “ ROCKET” AND “ DAME BLANCHE,” GERSOPPA, 


Meantime, while all that I saw of 
the goldfields interested me and was 
pleasant, I certainly could not apply 
that term to my descent to the lower 
regions. On the contrary, when I 
got into the cage—or “skip,” as it is 
technically called—in which I was 
to make that fearsome journey, I felt 
that I was, so to speak, taking my 
life in my hands, owing to the dangers 
to be encountered and the many un- 
avoidable perils of the way. In short, 
for many moments after having made 
that first dread plunge my sensa- 
tions were by no means enviable ; 
for I knew that I had left the 


world of light and .~day behind, 
and was approaching an alien realm 
of mystery and silence—a region so 
awesome and so shrouded in impene- 
trable gloom that it is always night 
there. : 

The skip in which we found our- 
selves was lowered by steel ropes, with 
some complicated arrangement to 
prevent its occupants from being 
hurled ruthlessly to the bottom of the 
pit in the event of the wire rope 
breaking. But notwithstanding these 
precautions, as may be supposed, 
while gazing at that rope the dis- 
quieting thought would return, again 
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and again, that it was the only thing 
between oneself and eternity. 

The first stage downwards was a 
sheer vertical drop of a thousand feet 
into the very bowels of the earth. 
And the effect produced on my mind 
on finding myself in that subter- 
ranean world, into which no ray of 
sunlight or starlight could ever pene- 
trate, was such that there are no 
words wherewith I could adequately 
describe it. I can only say that it 
brought forcibly to my mind the 
mystical tales of German folk lore, 
and the fantastic fables relating to the 
gnomes, who were supposed to in- 
habit the depths of the earth and to 
preside over its secret treasures. In 
short, for the time heing my ima- 
gination was so powerfully affected by 
the weird influence of the scene and 
the position, that I found myself 
glancing furtively down the dark 
shafts and lateral openings, and 
almost expecting to see mis-shaped 
figures issuing therefrom and ap- 
proaching me.* 

Meanwhile, we next got into a sort 
of car, and were let down a depth of 
1,600 feet. But this descent was a 
sloping one, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, and we alighted 
several times on the way to pursue 
different levels, which were made 
horizontally, where the expert miners 
traced the existence of the genuine 
lode. 

{. We were then just 3,000 feet be- 
neath the earth’s surface, and the 
consciousness of being so gave birth 
to the strangest possible sensations. 
In the first place, it produced a sense 
of such intense remoteness (apart 
from physical distance) that I felt as 
if I were in the “ fourth dimension,” 
where the laws of nature were sus- 

* The effect thus produced by abnormal 
surroundings is by no means uncommon. On 
the contrary, it is said that no one was ever 


quite the same after having spent some hours 
in the mammoth caves of Kentucky. 


pended, and where, for the time being, 
the links which bound me to ordinary 
life were loosened and broken. More- 
over, in the Cimmerian gloom that 
prevailed, and which the artificial 
light only served to reveal, the asso- 
ciations became necessarily more or 
less infernal, That is to say, it was 
impossible not to think of the Styx 
and other gruesome subjects. Never- 
theless, though one of the party said 
we were like a group of lost souls on 
our way to Purgatory, another, taking 
a more cheerful view of the subject, 
maintained that as we had now got 
so far into the world’s interior, all 
things were possible, and by descend- 
ing a little lower we might perhaps 
get down at last to Aladdin’s Garden 
and find ourselves surrounded by 
those magic trees which were said to 
be foliaged with precious gems! 
But in spite of this lively sally the 
gigantic, mysterious shadows gliding 
along the walls had such a depressing 
effect that we certainly wanted some- 
thing to raise our spirits as well as our 
bodies. And the consequence was 
that when the explorations were over, 
and the ascent from Hades had been 
at length safely and satisfactorily 
actomplished, it was more than 
pleasant to find ourselves in the 
upper world again, with the glowing 
Indian sunlight irradiating every- 
thing, and the surrounding scene 
looking fairer, brighter, and more 
alluring than ever, by force of con- 
trast with that which we had just 
left behind. 

At the same time, it was an ex- 
perience that I would not have missed 
for any consideration. And when I 
was informed that these gold mines 
now extend to a distance of forty-five 
miles, I congratulated myself on the 
chance which had been afforded me, 
and felt that I had indeed seen one 
of the modern wonders of the world. 

When going south, after having left 
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A GLADE IN THE FOREST (EN ROUTE TO GERSOPPA). 


Mysore, I spent some time tiger- 
shooting on the Neilgherries, among 
whose fastnesses there are certain hill 
tribes (notably the Todas) who are 
said to be unique, and unlike every 
other people in the known world. I 
am not a sufficiently good ethnologist 
to ratify this statement from personal 
knowledge, but from what I have 
heard of the habits and manners of 
these tribes, I hope it is true, one of 
their customs being to bury their 
children alive during a severe winter 
when food was scarce! Of course 
this barbarous custom is discontinued 
now, and polyandry as an institution 
has likewise been abandoned to a 
considerable extent. Nevertheless, 
these extraordinary people still main- 
tain their segregation, and pursue 
the usual tenor of their way, almost 
wholly unaffected by British in- 
fluence.* With them life is reduced 


° Owing to the efforts of German and other 
European missonaries there is a dawning of 


to its simplest expression, and in many 
ways their approximation to the lower 
animals is very close. They eat, 
drink, and sleep, and milk their buffa- 
loes—but that is all. Like the Laps, 
they never wash themselves; they 
live in small huts which contain no 
furniture, with the exception of a 
raised platform covered with buffalo 
skins, on which all the occupants of 
the habitation, however numerous 
they may be, sleep together, and they 
are so lazy that to sit in the sun, 
wrapped up in their blankets, is to 
them the summum bonum of hap- 
piness. 

But their peculiarities do not end 
here by any means. It is said that 
civilisation among them now, but I have never 
heard of a Toda becoming a Christian. On 
the contrary, this very peculiar people seem to 
be in possession of some mysterious power 
whereby they can stand aloof and remain -so 
completely self-centred and apart that the 
example of the white race (though they are so 
close at hand) produces little or no change in 
their conduct, 
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among the multitudinous religions of 
India systems may be found which 
have influenced the latest philosophic 
schools of Europe, and that traces of 
almost every religious idea that has 
occurred to the mind of man exist in 
Hindu literature. Being aware of 
this, when I visited a Toda Mund (2.e., 
village) and received a detailed ac- 
count of how the occupants live and 
move and have their being, I was 
forcibly struck by the fact that they 
are actual and absolute exponents of 
Nietzsche’s theory, recently so much 
commented upon. To them the words 
“right” and “wrong” are abstract 
terms, which convey no meaning. 


They are evidently entirely devoid of 
conscience, and when they wish to 
possess anything they do not care in 
the least what foul means they em- 
ploy to obtain it. 

Thus the Todas* could not be de- 
scribed as an interesting race, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word. 
Nevertheless, for one who, like myself, 
is always in search of what is unusual 
and abnormal, these strange creatures 
had an attraction, because of their 
total unlikeness to all others. 


* When they are asked who they are, and 
whence they came, they always say: ‘‘ We 
come from nowhere ; we belong to these hills, 
and they belong to us,” 
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A STORY OF THE BOILER Room 


By CHARLES 


BUXTON GOING 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


p ‘HE river had been falling all 
summer, and now curved away 
in a clear amber band until it 
was lost in the “Great Bend ” 

below, but over its empty banks the 
tide of green had followed the re- 
ceding waters, inch by inch, until the 
very mudflats and bars had come into 
its dominion. 

As Radford came down the hill, 
the factory of the Green River Con- 
centrating and Pulverizing Company 
was spread below him on a wide river 
terrace—a jumble of rusty-red roofed 
warehouses, of tar-and-gravel covered 
sheds, of brick and corrugated iron 
and wooden buildings, grouped along 
the private railroad siding and the in- 
cline track which led up from the 
wharf boat at the foot of the river 
bank. Those two tracks crossed each 
other at right angles, and all the lines 
of the factory seemed to converge at 
the point of intersection. In one 
angie of it, toward the river, stood 
the boiler house, with its high brick 
chimney ; across the incline from it 
was the coal yard—a black square 
spanned by several spidery trestles, as 
Radford looked down onit. There his 
eye was caught by an unusual move- 
ment in a little knot of men who had 
gathered at the farther side of the coal 
storage, apparently in some excite- 
ment. He checked his pace to watch 
them, but could see nothing except 
that their interest seemed to be fixed 
upon something in the direction of 
the boiler house. 

“Some skylarking of the yard 
gang,” he thought. “ Fallon ought 


to look after those outside fellows 
more closely.” 

He went on again, moodily. 

His position in the Green River 
plant was, in fact, his first; and he 
had come to it direct from his student 
life, wearing his new degree, with all 
the self-consciousness and some of the 
obtrusiveness of a pair of new shoes. 
His Alma Mater, was a rather asser- 
tive institution, over-endowed and 
over-equipped. Its collections and 
its laboratories were absolutely up-to- 
date; its apparatus was faultlessly 
correct. Everything was _ provided 
in its most modern and convenient 
form, immediately to the student’s 
hand. Heat, cold, pressure, vacuum, 
air, water, electricity, were brought 
to his glass-topped and elaborately 
furnished desk, and were at his service 
at the opening of a cock, the turning 
of a switch, or the pressing of a but- 
ton. It was like learning seamanship 
in the first cabin of the very newest 
liner, with the barometer “ set fair.” 

The Green River factories, on the 
other hand, were an assemblage of 
expedients and make-shifts. Little 
of the machinery had been built for 
the place in which it was installed and 
still less for the use to which it was 
applied. It had been bought second- 
hand, for the most part ; it was some- 
times too large and sometimes too 
small for its purpose, but always very 
cheap (for its weight); and it had 
been installed in any spaces which at 
the time seemed convenient to Andrew 
Bailey, the old superintendent. When 
all the space was filled, he put up 
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another shed or tacked on another 
building. The work got in the way 
of itself in a dozen places, but some- 
how blundered on, and in spite of 
what Radford called its “ shockingly 
low mechanical efficiency,” the plant 
had made a good deal of money in the 
past, and on its established business 
and small plant investment had lived 
along into a period of much keener 
and abler competition than it had had 
to meet in its earlier days. Latterly, 
the modern methods and equipments 
of younger rivals had begun to tell on 
it, and Radford’s introduction to it 
had been at the instance of one of 
the directors who thought it might 
be a good thing to “put a little 
science into the plant.” To his mind 
that operation was closely analogous 
to “‘ putting a little architecture on 
his house.” 

But there were lying about the 
factory two or three pieces of appa- 
ratus, bought at various times over 
Mr. Bailey’s head or without his ap- 
proval, which he had quietly neglected 
to install because of his contemptuous 
estimate of their “‘ new-fangled foolish- 
ness,” and with these Radford bid 
fair to keep dishonoured company. 
In his case, too, there entered an 
element of suspicion and jealousy 
which might well make the old superin- 
tendent disposed to withhold oppor- 
tunities from his young, new-school 
assistant. His Scotch shrewdness 
was keen enough to see the signs of 
the times, and to see his own in- 
capability of following the road they 
pointed. It was not in human nature 
for him to spur on the new era. 

He was a short, round-bodied man, 
very hairy except as to the top of his 
head, which ran in a shining ridge 
between two fringes of iron grey. 
His voice came out of a tangle of 
grizzly beard in a kind of husky bellow 
and with a reek of tobacco. He had 
grown up with the factory, and his 
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foremen had grown up under him— 
men of his own stamp, who measured 
the efficiency of a workman by the 
girth of his chest and the muscles of 
his shoulders and loins. 

In such a stubborn soil, Radford’s 
somewhat theoretical notions of ad- 
vanced wage systems and of higher 
ideals in works management had not 
found a crevice in which they might 
find root, and he had already begun 
to show an innate sense of proportion 
and an increasing adaptiveness by 
settling down somewhat grimly to 
throw all his effort for improvement 
upon a very few of the plainest points 
in the mechanical equipment. Bailey 
did not deign to hamper his assis- 
tant’s investigations or to object to 
his tests, but simply opposed a bulk 
of inertia when Radford’s result took 
the form of a concrete proposal for an 
improvement or a recommendation of 
a change. Just lately the new school 
and the old had locked horns 
over the question of “scrapping ” 
an old battery of flue boilers of a type 
long obsolete. They had originally 
stood in a sawmill, and had been 
bought cheap by Bailey, years before, 
for steady service in the Green River 
factory. With a sort of sarcastic in- 
difference he let Radford carry out 
a series of efficiency tests, but when 
the young man—with the air of one 
who has proved his case—brought out 
figures showing that the old boilers 
were making only two-thirds as much 
steam as they should for the coal 
they burned, Bailey frankly and very 
positively rejected the conclusion that 
new ones would pay. 

“* Yon may be what the theory tells 
ye, Mr. Radford, but I tell ye, yon 
boilers is good for five years to come, 
or more wi’ good handlin’ and a bit 

*patch now and again. I’ll be pairty 
to no theory that bids ye throw away 
good machinery afere its wore out.” 

“But they don’t get good handling, 
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Mr. Bailey. McDonald may be a 
good rough-and-tumble coal-passer, 
but no man who drinks as he does is 
safe to trust on that battery.” 

“Is he no?” cried Bailey, stung 

perhaps by secret recognition of the 
truth of the charge, but the more 
obstinately and clannishly deter- 
mined to back his fellow-countryman. 
** McDonald has been firin’ yon boilers 
safe enough for ten years back, Mr. 
Radford, and safe enough he’ll be 
yet, wi’ me watchin’ him, I’m thinkin’. 
Man ! ye canna hire doctors of philo- 
sophy to stand in front of fire doors 
for two dollars a day!” 
MeThe advisability of a revolt against 
Bailey had been wearily revolving 
in Radford’s mind through the night, 
and was once more going through its 
cycle as he entered the factory this 
morning. He walked down the long 
alley between the sheds without any 
premonition that he was coming face 
to face with a crisis. 

To him the health or disorder of the 
place was as self-revealing as the 
condition of a patient is to a physi- 
cian, and by like functional symp- 
toms. He saw at once that the men 
of the yard gang were excited. The 
very scrape of the shovels and the 
creak of the wheelbarrows spoke of a 
nervous tension, and there was an un- 
natural tone and a false note in the 
blustering efforts of Fallon, the yard 
boss, to “encourage ”’ his crew. 

The trouble menacing the whole 
factory at that moment was not in 
Fallon’s jurisdiction, and the peculiar 
code of ethics of his class—rarely 
violated even in the most critical 
situations—forbade his interference. 
And the same code forbade that he 
should show any acknowledgment 
of the facts of the matter before his 
men, even though he knew that they 
were as familiar with them as he was. 
So his apprehensions for himself, his 
men and the factory—his nervous 


strain in momentary expectation of a 
catastrophe, his fretted impatience 
awaiting the arrival of “one of the 
bosses ’’—these found no outlet save 
in harrying his gang to the limits of 
endurance. 

It was with obvious relief that he 
saw Radford approaching, though he 
said with a heavy pretence of casual- 
ness, ‘“‘ Mornin’, Mister Radford.” 
Then, stepping with a badly assumed 
carelessness out of hearing of the men : 
“Ye didn’t come in by the fire- 
room ?” 

“No Why ?” 

**McDonald’s howlin’ drunk, sir, 
and God knows what he’s doin’ wid 
the fires.” 

“Is Mr. Bailey here ? ” 

“ne, oe.” 

Radford stood an appreciable mo- 
ment on the edge of his resolution ; 
but he walked rapidly toward the 
boiler-room, getting the main facts 
of the story as far as Fallon knew it. 

McDonald had come on at seven 
o’clock with a bottle in his pocket. 
Now he was crazy drunk. He had 
started out with a red-hot slice bar, 
and driven the pump-boat man over- 
board into the river, too frightened to 
do anything but. swim across fo his 
home. He had seized his coal-wheeler 
—a boy named Nutt—and thrown him 
into the water tank, and now stood 
guard over him, yelling and pounding 
the iron tank with a monkey wrench. 
He had coupled the hose to the blow- 
off pipe, and threatened to turn the 
scalding water on anyone who entered 
the room. And he was firing up like 
a frenzied devil. 

Radford was not conscious of think- 
ing out the situation; it was clear 
before him, in a picture. A drunken 
firggman was as dangerous as gun- 
powder ; he must be thrown out at 
once. An explosion, followed by fire, 
might occur at any moment; the 
men working within its possible range 
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must be moved, quickly but quietly, 
to avoid panic and stampede. The 
deserted pump-boat must be manned, 
or the factory water supply would 
run out and many important opera- 
tions come to a standstill, with ex- 
pensive losses and further disastrous 
complications. 

He was aware of listening rather 
critically to the tone of his own voice 
as he said to Fallon—a little more 
quietly and a little more rapidly than 
usual, as he walked—“ Tell the boys 
in the machine shop to stand by the fire 
pump till further orders. Send for 
McAllister to come and fire until 
quarter time this afternoon; we'll 
relieve him then and give him plenty 
of time off to-night to rest. Put Davis 
down on the pump-boat, and tell him 
to get it started as soon as he can. 
Get all the men away from the boiler- 
house—quietly. Take them up and 
load those cars for the switch engine. 
Mr. Robinson will give you the carload 
orders—enough to keep them all busy. 
Stop at the mill as you go up and tell 
Reed to watch his gauge on the engine, 
and if he sees the steam running down 
fast to stop the feeders and let it run 
out clean, and then slow down gradu- 
ally and uncouple, but not to stop. 
Put his men at some other work till he 
gets started again. Keep them all 

_busy, and keep them all away from 
the boiler-house, do you understand ? 
I'll manage McDonald.” 

Fallon nodded—after one respectful 
glance—and turned back. Radford 
went on alone. 

The boiler plant stood in the angle 
where the dryer house met the in- 
clined track from the river. The one 
end, therefore, was formed by the 
dryer house wall; at the other end 
stood the “new battery” of boilers. 
The long side on the left opened under 
the incline tracks into the coal yard, 
and on the other long side, facing the 
coal yard, were two more batteries 
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of boilers, the “old threes’ and the 
“old fours,” with the brick stack be- 
tween them jutting part way into the 
room in front of the setting. The 
“old threes” were under fire this 
morning. At the corner between them 
and the new battery stood a square 
iron water box, adjoining which were 
the boiler feed pumps. It was covered 
over, with a trap-door lid at the far end; 
and Nutt, the coal-wheeler, immersed 
in the water below, clutched the edges 
of this opening with sooty paws, be- 
tween which his shock head appeared 
like some grotesquely soiled Jack-in- 
the-box. Fortunately, McDonald, in 
his drunken muddle, had turned off 
the waste steam by which the feed 
water was usually heated nearly to the 
boiling-point; so that Nutt’s un- 
wanted bath was quite cold. His hair 
was in his eyes and the trickling water 
had washed grey streaks in the coal- 
dust that grimed his face. McDonald, 
standing by one corner, was spouting 
Burns with vast fluency, beating out 
the chorus with a wrench on the sides 
of the reverberating iron. Occasion- 
ally he would break a bar to make an 
ineffective dab at the ducking head of 
his coal-passer; then, catching his 
rhythm again, he would pound out 
another stanza. 

When Radford entered, he was 
striding up and down, brandishing the 
wrench like a Jacobite clansman 
flourishing a claymore, and singing in 
a hoarse shout : 


“* Bannocks o’ barley meal, 
Bannocks 0’ barley! 

Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks o’——’”’ 


“Eh, there, ye ram-stam sootie! 
Wad ye win oot and awa when I was 


no’ lookin’?” A feint with the 
wrench sent Nutt dodging back fear- 
fully under the protecting cover of the 
tank, “ Bannocks 0’ barley ! 
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*** Wha in the brulzie 

Will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley.’ ” 


There was an unusual roar and hum 
in the fires under the old boilers, and 
the “breeching” which extended 
across the boiler fronts and carried the 
smoke to the chimney glowed dark red 
at several places. There flashed into 
Radford’s memory a distinct visual 
recollection of the many patches along 
the bottom seams—especially one big 
D patch just over the bridge wall, 
with another on top of it, which he 
had noticed when the last repairs were 
made. Then he caught sight of the 
end of a grate-bar hung on the lever 
of the safety valve; the steam gauge 
was quivering at ninety-five—the 
boilers being supposed to work at 
sixty-five and blow off at seventy. 
He stepped up to the water gauges 
and tried the lowest of the cocks; 
instead of water,-it blew a vicious jet 
of thin, blue steam. 

At the hiss of its escape McDonald 
turned sharply. “ Wha’ ’n—Oo ay! 
’Tis Muster Radford. Morr’n, Muster 
Radford.” He grinned drunkenly. 
“Is no yon the guid fire I’m keepin’ 
this morr’n ? Wad it no mind ye o’ 


“* Yon fiery lake, 
Where damned devils roar 
and yell 
Chained to a stake ?’” 


Profiting by this diversion, Nutt had 
scrambled, dripping, from the tank and 
dashed out of the door. McDonald 
turned in time to see his draggled exit 
and to hurl after him : “‘ ‘ Ha ! Whare 
ye gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie ?’”’ Then 
with a maudlin change, stretching 
out his arms to the door, he called : 
““* Stay, my charmer, can you leave 
me?’” 

‘“* Drop that McDonald,” said Rad- 
ford, “and come here.” 


‘““Na, na, man. Dinna ye ken, 


““* There’s naething like the honest 


nappy ; 
Whaur’ll ye e’er see men sa 


happy.” 


**You’re drunk, man,”’ said Rad- 
ford sternly. 

McDonald mumbled through to the 
end of his stanza. 

“Ay, ay, sir. What’ll ye be 
wantin’ ?” he asked. 

““What’s that grate-bar on the 
safety-valve for ?” 

** Eh, man, wha’ but that she wadna 
hold her steam the morr’n, but was 
juist blawin’ an’ spittin’ till she had 
me fair fashed wi’ the screech o’ her. 
I put that bit bar to haud her down 
the while.” 

“Do you know how much steam 
you’re carrying now ? ” 

“* *T will be five-and-saxty to seventy 
pun. Them’s th’ orders.” He 
blinked and leered at the gauge. 
“Near a hundred!” he shrieked. 
He started for the ladder leading to 
the top of the boiler-setting and the 
safety valve, but stopped at Rad- 
ford’s sharp command. 

“Come back! Don’t touch that 
valve! Where’s the water ?” 

“* There—ye’ll see it yon,” and he 
pointed unsteadily to the gauge-glass. 
“*°Tis standin’ at the middle gauge. 
Do ye no see ?” 

““Come and look!” At the tone 
of -Radford’s voice fear seized upon 
McDonald. He came, staggering 
slowly. ‘‘ Don’t you see that’s a 
mud line on the glass? It’s empty. 
Try the bottom gauge.” 

McDonald pushed it, and jumped 
back as the thin, dry steam whistled 

-out. “Wait!” he gasped. “ Wait, 
now, till I'll start the pump! ” 

“Stop!” Radford had him by 
the collar and spun him round facing 
the boilers. “‘ Don’t move a foot 




















nearer the pump. Close up your 
dampers tight. Open all the fire 
doors and deaden your fires!” He 
set a cold edge on his voice. ‘“* Your 
top flues and plates are red-hot. If 
you let any water in on them now, 
you'll go out of this ahead of the 
boilers and land where there’s little 
chance to cool anything.” 

Behind the sheet-iron breeching 
the mouths of the flues pointed, like a 
masked battery, straight at them. 
So far everything had held, and if 
conditions inside the boiler could be 
kept balanced until the pressure 
was off and the over-heated iron 
above the water-line was cooled 
down, all might yet be well. The risk 
now lay in the chance that water 
might be thrown on the fiercely hot 
plates—either by being pumped in, 
as McDonald had wished, or by 
surging up within the boilers on 
the sudden opening of a steam 
valve, or even by the “ foaming ” 
of the water still remaining. 
Water striking the superheated iron 
would flash into steam with a sudden 
bursting pressure which nothing 
could withstand. And this might 
occur at any moment. One of the 
flues might collapse and sweep the 
whole fire-room with a roaring, scald- 
ing deluge of steam—or the whole 
battery might go off with one shatter- 
ing explosion. Radford remembered 
afterwards that he had been wonder- 
ing whether he would hear the crash 
before the sweep of steam and fire 
struck him; at the time, however, 
he was conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling along his spine, and of a great 
weariness at the long, blind suspense 
which must be endured until the flues 
could slowly cool and the steam be 
drawn off, leaving the boilers abso- 
lutely still and quiet. His tense feel- 
ing had already turned against 
McDonald in a hot, angry desire to 
make him writhe and sweat out his 
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drunken folly in a frenzy of work and 


fright. 

“Get at it now!” he com- 
manded. ‘ You’ve made your work, 
and you shan’t shirk it! Pile the 


ashes up on top of the fires all along. 
Cover them clear back to the bridge- 
wall!” 

McDonald, already bathed in sweat, 
swung the shovel like a demon, but 
Radford kept close behind him, driv- 
ing him to more and more desperate 
exertion. 

“That will do for number one. 
Now then number two ! Cover that red 
spot there. Now, number three. Use 
green coal, if the ashes have given out. 
Now start at number one again, and 
draw your fires. Draw a small slice 
at atime and drawit clean to the bars.” 

The fire-room, thick with sulphurous 
smoke from half-burned coal, glowed 
to its farthermost corner with the 
fierce redness and stifling heat of the 
open furnaces, and the flare and 
splutter of the coals still flaming 
where they had been pulled forward 
on the brick floor. Among and over 
these scorching heaps McDonald 
lunged and tugged at the furnaces, 
now staggering back for momentary 
shelter from the fierce radiation, 
now wrestling with the handle of his 
long scraper, apparently in the very 
mouth of the fire, now falling away 
again, with forearm over his eyes, to 
seize a bucket of water and dash it 
over his head and chest. Radford, 
scarcely less strangled, with the front 
of his coat smouldering unnoticed, 
drove him mercilessly. 

“Draw clean—back to the bridge 
wall. ‘Sweat blind’ are you? 
Damn you, sweat on. It will keep 
you from blistering—and from think- 
ing how likely the boiler front is to 
come out 

Bailey’s voice, suddenly breaking 
through the sputtering of the coals 
and the clang of McDonald’s fire tools, 
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struck him with a distinct shock, 
He had been there for some minutes, 
unknown to Radford, looking on with 
an air first of uneasiness, then of sur- 
prise, and finally of grim satisfaction. 
Radford turned sharply, to shout and 
wave a warning to him not to enter, 
but the old man stepped deliberately 
to his side. 

‘““They told me,” he said, close to 
Radford’s ear. “‘ How much was he 
carryin’ ?” 

‘“* Ninety-five pounds, when I came 
in, and God knows how low the 
water is. Can’t find any in any of the 
gauges.” 

Bailey stepped closer to the steam 


gauge. ‘“‘Sixty pound now. Is she 
fallin’ fast ? ” 
“Pretty fast now — yes. But 


nothing is safe yet. I wish you’d 
not stay here, sir. No use both of us 
taking——”’ 

Bailey turned—but stopped again 
to watch the young man as he sprang 
at McDonald and seized the scraper 
out of his hands. 

“That isn’t the way to draw your 
fires,’ Radford said.‘‘ You're spread- 
ing half the coal and making the fire 
hotter. Take a slice you can manage 
and draw it clean!” 


He worked for several minutes 
before handing back the _ tool. 
* There!’ he said. ‘“‘Do it like 
that.” 


As he stepped back from the glare 
of the fire, and saw the old superin- 
tendent still standing there, an ex- 
pression of greater anxiety came into 
his face and was apparent in his voice. 
“Really, Mr. Bailey,” he said, “I 
wish you’d not stay here. There is 
no advantage in exposing yourself 
further.” 

“No.” Bailey spoke and moved 
without any haste or nervousness. 
‘Ye seem to have matters well in 
hand, Mr. Radford. Ill be pleased 


if ye’ll deal wi’ them—and wi’ him,” 
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indicating McDonald with his thumb, 
“as ye see fit. Ill look in on ye 
later.” 

Something in his manner caused a 
sudden lightness in Radford’s heart, 
and changed slightly his own attitude 
toward McDonald. Nevertheless, he 
drove him steadily until the last fire 
was cleaned. 

** Now, open your dampers wide,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Draw through all the cool 
air the flues will take.” 

He paid no further attention to the 
fireman, who, everything possible 
being done, sank in a heap against the 
wall. Radford paced up and down, 
glancing frequently at the steam 
gauge. He turned as the night fire- 
man entered. 

“Sorry to call you on again,” he 
said, “but you'll have to fire a few 
hours. Start up and fill the new 
battery. Use the fire pumps to fill 
them; there isn’t enough steam 
left here to do it.” 

McDonald, now thoroughly sobered, 
sat dripping by the far door of the 
fire-room, sullenly watching the men 
at work preparing to start the other 
battery. Radford, watch in hand, 
his eyes on the face of the steam 
gauge, waited till the needle settled 
back against the pin. Then he turned 
sharply on the culprit. 

““McDonald, go to the office and 
get your pay. Yes—I know you're 
all right now; we’ve been putting 
you through a Turkish bath, but 
we've got other things to do. I'll see 
that it doesn’t happen again—not in 
this fire-room. Take your pay.” 

Radford, entering the factory office 
to put on his working clothes, found 
Mr. Bailey waiting for him. 

** T was just thinkin’, Mr. Radford,” 
he said, “that it might be a good 
thing if ye’d run up to town yoursel’ 
and look up a new fireman. Ye might 
catechize the, man a bit, ye see, and 
find one ’t would better suit us. And 



























as to yon boilers—if ye’ll frame up a 
recommendation for the new ones ye 
was speakin’ to me about a while 
back, I'll join ye in puttin’ the sugges- 
tion before the board. Yon old ones 
may be a bit burned, I’m thinkin’.” 

To Radford, climbing the hill again, 
the sweep of the river valley was full 
of a new gladness and beauty. The 
thin end of the wedge of his influence 
was entered, and he had a buoyant 
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sense of his ability to drive it home. 
He stood justified in Mr. Bailey’s 
eyes as a practical man, and a new 
and higher estimate of the old man’s 
common sense had taken shape in 
his own mind. 

** Poor old MacDonald ! ’’ he mused. 
“Poor old Mac! I must keep an 
eye on him. I'll send him a copy of 
Burns—yes, by Jove! and an edition 
de luxe, too!” 


EVERYTHING 


By N. WATERMAN 


If I knew everything, I fear, 
My life would be a bore. 

I could not wait and speculate 
And ponder any more. 

I'd find my answers ready-made ; 
I'd know them in advance, 

And life would be too dull for me 
Without the charm of chance. 


In wooing I should just know what 
Her answer was to be; 
*Twould seem, alas! as tedious as 
A twice-told tale to me, 
I could not wonder if she'd say, 
‘* Yes, yours through weal or woe!”’ 
Or with a sigh inform me, “I 
Will be your sister, though.” 


If I knew everything—but, pshaw! 
I don’t, so what’s the good 

Of thinking so? But this I know, 
I wouldn’t, if I could, 

I much prefer to live along, 
Pleased, puzzled, and perplexed, 

*Mid hope and doubt, to guess about 


What’s going to happen next. 




















ENERAL Sir Richard Austin, 
(5 K.C.B.,of Austin Court, Gor- 
ton, Warwickshire,was pacing 
rapidly up and down his 
dining-room, and it needed no second 
glance to estabiish the fact that 
he was as thoroughly angry and 
generally upset and disturbed in 
mind as it was at all prudent for a 
gentleman of his age and portly 
habit to be. Indeed, he had con- 
siderably passed the safety-point— 
and it was not to be wondered at. 

Sir Richard was a keen and ardent 
sportsman ; not one of the old school, 
but a man well up to date in all 
matters connected with his favourite 
pursuits, and his coverts and home 
farm earned the genuine admiration 
of all good judges of such things. 

The present season had from the 
first given promise of exceptional 
prosperity in all departments; the 
pheasants had hatched out well, and 
both they and the partridges were in 
fine health and great plenty, while 
hares, rabbits, and pigeons, could be 
numbered by hundreds. 

The First of September was not 
far distant, and_the weather, for once, 
remained fine, warm, and open. 

If anything further could reasonably 
be desired by a sportsman, it was to, 
be found in the handsome sheet of 
water that formed a part of Sir 
Richard’s property, and which could 
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always be counted upon for a jack or 
so on an off day, to say nothing of 
many a fat duck when the cold 
weather should come. 

The General had already selected 
and invited the guests who were to 
form his shooting parties. He in- 
variably attended to this matter him- 
self, and made his selection strictly 
with a view to heavy bags. 

All was in train, all promised well, 
and the old Baronet was full of happy 
anticipations, when there commenced 
a systematic attack upon his preserves 
which threatene1 complete disaster, 
ud a sorry ending to what he had so 
confidently looked forward to as an 
unusually successful season of sport. 

The marauders displayed an amount 
of cunning and resource which was 
exasperating, and the manner in 
which they kept out of sight and 
hearing while about their deadly work 
seemcd almost uncanny. Morning 
after morning Oakes, the head keeper, 
arrived at the Court with the same 
tale of woe. 

“°Tis just as bad as ever, Sir 
Richard, and the birds be gettin’ 
thinner every time I goes round. I’ve 
doubled all the watchers and given 
each of ’em a whistle and a knuckle- 
duster as well, with orders to use 
both if they gets a chance. If 
only we could mark one of the black- 
guards we might ’ave something to 
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go on when it came to identifying 
of ’em in court, if ever we ’ave the 
luck to get ’em there. At present 
I’m fair at my wit’s end.” 

The old servant stood on the 
threshold of his master’s room while 
he told his unsatisfactory story, and 
it was clear that bo‘h were equally 
puzzled and enraged. 

“What have you there, Tom ?” 
said Sir Richard, pointing to certain 
articles the keeper carricd in his hand, 
and which he now placed on the table. 

“These be some more o’ their 
precious wires and nooses what Reu- 
ben, my second, found, just before 
dark last night, sir. They was set 
all over the roostin’ branches of one 
of they big firs into the Four Elms 
covert. The place all round was 
Laited with raisins an’ maize, an’ 
although the snares'can’t ’ave been 
set long, for ’e’d been there within the 
hour, there was as fine a cock as ever 
I see catched by the neck an’ 
strangled to death. ’Tis enough to 
drive a man silly, it is, sir!” 

Sir Richard walked to the hearth 
ard carefully inspected a scale-map 
of his estate which hung over the 
mantelpicce, then he again faced his 
keeper. ‘‘ Oakes,” he said, after sorre 
minutes of thought, ‘“‘the whole 
affair completely baffles me at pre- 
sent, I admit, but get to the bottom 
of it I will, and make these scoun- 
drels smart for their villainy. 

“TI have but little confidence in 
the police in these sort of troubles, 
but I intend to go to Birmingham this 
morning, and I will call on the Chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and see if he has anything to 
suggest. 

“One or two peculiar circum- 
stances trouble me. Why is it, for 
example, that although we watch 
day and night, and find plenty of 
traces of the rogues, yet never a 
stranger has been seen on the place ? 
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It almost makes me suspect somé of 
my own men! Then, again, what 
becomes of the birds they kill ? 
How do they manage to get them 
away without being seen, and 
where do they take them to?” 

Sir Richard approached his keeper, 
and, taking the recently impounded 
snares from the table, examined them 
with interest. ; 

“There’s nothing very clever or 
ingenious about these things,” he 
continued, “just the usual twisted 
wire, but I don’t understand the 
object of all this black silk.” 

“You’d not say that, I fancy, 
sir, if you saw the same silk as the 
varmints fixes up on the roosts,” 
replied the old man. “I never see 
anything so cunnin’, all twists an’ 
turns an’ loops ; no bird ’as a chance 
as gets mixed up in it. They be 
clever enough, sir, an’ to spare, curse 
?em.”’ 

Gorton—God’s town in days long 
passed away—lies somewhat in a 
hollow, a short distance west of 
Coventry, and about nine miles by 
rail from Birmingham. The little 
place is traversed, and almost equally 
divided by a narrow tributary of the 
river Tarne, which is here crossed 
Ly a venerable stone bridge. 

The main line of railway passes half 
a mile to the south, and the station 
is reached by a road which runs 
parallel with the brook. On reaching 
the railway the stream passes be- 
neath it, through a stone archway, 
and on emerging, turns sharply to the 
left and runs for a short distance 
beside the cutting, which here forms 
its right bank. 

The lands of Austin Court bound 
the village on the west, and the 
main line to Birmingham, Gorton 
station being passed, skirts a high 
wall which alone separates it from 
the park and preserves. 
Immediately before Gorton is 
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reached from the west, a short branch 
line communicates with a_ stone 
quarry and the junction is guarded 
by a signal post, near to which is the 
pointsman’s cabin. 

Sir Richard departed for Birming- 
ham, and in the course of the day 
called at the Cen- 
tral Police Sta- 
tion. He was well 
known to. the 
constabulary, 
having acted as 
Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, 
and there were 
lew more popu- 
lar men in the 
district. 

A sergeant 
passed ihe Baro- 
net on to the 
S uperintendent, 
an old acquaint- 
ance who had 
visited the Court 
on several occa- 
sions. This ex- 
perienced official 
was evidently in- 
clined to think 
the whole affair 
must have been 
shockingly mis- 
managed by the 
Gorton represen- 
tatives of the 
law, and was 
quite prepared to 
doubt the integ- 
rity of the hired 
game watchers ; 
but when Sir 
Richard pointed 
out how careful and complete the 
precautions had been, he became 
more thoughtful and interested. 

‘I understand, then, that the 
coverts are diligently patrolled by 
your three gamekeepers, and four 
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extra men, upon whose honesty you 
can rely; yet you have found foot- 
prints in plenty, and snares as well ; 
and your birds are disappearing by 
the score, and that only on one single 
occasion has a stranger been noticed 
about the place.” 

“That, Pres- 
cott, is precisely 
the state of af- 
fairs,’ replied 
Sir Richard, “‘and 
upon my word, it 
almost makes one 
regret the days 
of man-traps and 
spring-guns.”’ 

Mr. Prescott 
laughed and rang 
his bell. 

ears wee 
Bance I desire 
1o speak to him.” 

Mr. Bance, a 
recent importa- 
tion from New 
Scotland Yard, 
and whoaithough 
full young, had 
already achieved 
good work, 
promptly waited 
upon his chief. 

“Mr. Bance, 
Sir Richard has 
come because of 
serious trouble 
about his 
game _ preserves. 
Game is being 
killed in large 
quantities, yet 


** THE BIRDS BE GETTIN THINNER, SIR, EVERY TIME 


1 GOES ROUND no means. by 


which it ‘is re- 

moved can be discovered. Talk the 

matter over with Sir Richard, then 
go to Gorton and do your best.” 

Mr. Bance was evidently well 

pleased with the task set him, and, 

on his invitation, Sir Richard fol- 
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lowed him to his private room and 
once again went into the details of 
the robbery, answering innumerable 
questions, the drift of which was 
not always clear tohim. Mr. Bance 
closed the interview by saying :— 

“* There is one matter which should 
receive your attention, and that is 
the offer of a reward for such infor- 
mation:as shall secure a conviction. 

“The sum should be, say, fifty 
pounds, and when it becomes known, 
it is more than probable that further 
poaching will cease. For such an 
amount one of the gang will betray 
his fellows. Get the necessary bills 
struck off; a hundred will be sufh- 
cient. When you get home see 
that they are scattered throughout 
the village. 

“I will call at the Court to-morrow 
morning. Should Oakes come in with 
his report before I arrive, kindly delay 
him until I turn up, as I shall ques- 
tion him. 

“To your servants I will be Mr. 
Black, an architect, and we will let 
it be understood that I have called 
on matters connected with some 
of the cottages on the estate. Oakes, 
whom I understand you can trust, had 
better be told the truth, so he will 
be ready to assist me if I need help.” 

Sir Richard made arrangements to 
ensure his reward bills being freely 
circulated. 

Oakes ‘had not long put in an 
appearance next’ morning when Mr. 
Black was announced, and the detec- 
tive joined the discussion which was 
in progress. 

The keepers’ face was glum—‘“ no 
arrest ”’—‘“‘ no sign of a poacher ”— 
“birds had been taken”; he gave 
it up altogether!” 

The détective had paid a visit to 
Gorton on the previous evening, 
and was now in possession of con- 
siderable local information, gathered 
in the “Austin Arms,” at which com- 
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fortable hostelry he decided to re- 
main for the next few days. 

The detective’s true character was 
explained to the keeper, and he, 
while none too pleased at being sup- 
planted, was forced to admit the pro- 
blem was beyond him, adding that he 
did not believe anybody would ever 
get to the bottom of it and bring the 
poachers to justice. 

A lively discussion of ways and 
means was in progress, when the 
butler informed his master that Seth 
Baker, the pointsman, was without 
and anxiously desired speech with 
him on a matter of importance. 

Seth Baker, as a boy, had earnea 
the reputation of being incorrigibly 
lazy. At this time he was content to 
remain at the bottom of his class, for 
in this position nothing whatever was 
expected of him, which enabled him 
to take life very easily indeed. 

No change occurred in Seth’s life 
until he reached his fourteenth year, 
when he discovered that nature had 
gifted him with a memory of cast-iron, 
and that to learn, and remember 
what he had learned, was to him a 
a matter of no difficulty whatsoever. 
From the time of this discovery he 
took great pains to acquire informa- 
tion of all kinds, but especially did 
he turn his attention to science and 
mathematics. 

Seth was now in his twenty-second 
year, and desired to obtain employ- 
ment in the engine-yard at Birming- 
ham, but there was no vacancy in the 
fitter’s shop at present, so he had 
temporarily accepted the post of 
pointsman, and took the night spell 
in the signal-box guarding the branch 
line to the quarries. 

Baker was not a man to do much 
for another out of Christian charity, 
“Nought for nought” accurately 
describing his sentiments. He never 
touched intoxicating liquids, and de- 
tested a drunkard ; he worked hard, 
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and his well 
done. 

He lived with his mother, who, 
with the exception of her brother, 
the village smith, was his only rela- 
tion. They occupied a snug cottage, 
and, thanks to Seth’s industry, the 
home was one in which the pinch of 
poverty was unknown. 

As he entered Sir Richard’s dining- 
room, Seth Baker appeared a fine 
specimen of the young Englishman ; 
he stood five feet nine in his socks, 
his frame was cast in the strong- 
est mould, and his chest was of the 
broadest. His face, without being 
handsome, was one to please and 
inspire confidence; it was lighted 
by keen grey eyes, and his ample 
forehead was overshadowed by crisp 
brown hair, which defied all atiempts 
at a parting. Seth was always 
scrupulously clean and tidy in his 
person ; his attire, although it showed 
unmistakable signs of toil, was 
nevertheless well cared for. 

The young man carried one of the 
reward bills in his hand, and having 
touched his hair, in deference to the 
Baronet, he proceeded immediately 
to the business of his visit. 

*“T have ventured to call, sir,” 
he began, “ because I noticed this 
paper in a shop window.” 

“Very glad to see you, Baker, and 
I hope you may be able to help us. 
Can you furnish any information 
likely to be of use in ending this out- 
rageous attack upon my preserves ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I think I can clear 
the matter up and tell you how the 
trick is worked. As to the men who 
do it, I am not quite so sure, and 
cannot swear to more than one of 
them at present. However, I fancy 
we'll have the whole gang before 
long.” 

“Have you been aware of these 
facts for any length of time, Baker ? 
You speak as if the details were 


work was always 


well known to you,” said the Baronet 
in astonished tones. 

**T have had suspicions, sir, for 
some time, but only for the last ten 
days have I been quite certain,” 
replied the pointsman with perfect 
coolness. 

“IT am surprised, Baker,” said the 
Baronet, “that you did not consider 
it your du‘y to inform me, and 
enable me to save my property. 
Surely you were not waiting for me 
to offer a reward!” 

Seth placed his cap carefully upon 
a chair, took a step towards Sir 
Richard, and spoke, looking him 
straight in the eyes meanwhile. 

** I’m bound to say, sir, I do not see 
why I should not wait until a reward 
was offered, and I don’t mind saying 
that I should not have done it now 
but for the reward. I did not con- 
sider it my duty to interfere in the 
matter at all. The game means 
money to you, of course, and a goodish 
bit of money no doubt. I need 
money, too, and by giving you the 
information you seek I lose a lot of 
time, give myself some trouble, and 
make enemies, dangerous and bitter 
enemies, as I shall very quickly find 
to my cost, when the hand | have 
taken in this game gets to be known 
in the village. You cannot reason- 
ably expect me, sir, to do these things, 
and run these risks, simply for your 
benefit. If I save money for you, 
and serve you, I expect you to make 
it worth my while. Surely that is 
fair, Sir Richard, for that is why 
I waited for the reward.” 

** Well, Baker, we will not discuss 
the reason of your coming to our 
assistance. From your point of view, 
what you have said has some show 
of justice in it. What have you 
came to tell me ?” 

** As I said, sir, there’s not so much 
to tell—at least, I’d rather not do it 
that way—but if this gentleman,’ 
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indicating Mr. Bance, “ is here to look 
into matters, I’ll ask him to come with 
me into the coverts, then he’ll soon 
know all about it. We'll have some 
queerish places to visit, and wet, 
too, so he’d best borrow thick boots.” 

It was decided that Baker should 
meet the detective at eleven o’clock 
at the cottage of the keeper, and the 
pointsman departed, leaving the 
others much interested, and not a 
little mystified. 

“You may safely trust yourself 
to the fellow, or I would not coun- 
tenance this way of going to work,” 
remarked the General. “I have 
known Baker all his life, and he 
is a straightforward lad enough. 
His argument regarding the reward 
was not quite convincing to us, per- 
haps, but the more I think of it, the 
better his case appears to be. I am 
told he is a man with strong ideas on 
many subjects—subjects, too, on 
which one would hardly have sup- 
posed he would have thought at all.” 

The meeting took place as arranged, 
and without wait.ng for further 
speech, Baker, who had donned long 
boots, led the way into the thickest 
partof the plantation. Once well 
out of ear-shot, he slowed his pace 
and addressed his companion. 

‘“Now we are alone, sir, and 
I will tell you as shortly as I can 
how I happened to get on the tracks of 
these chaps; I have _ been care- 
ful to say nothing up to now, be- 
cause, although I don’t want you 
to think I distrust Oakes, or any- 
body else, still, we can’t be too care- 
ful, and if they get a hint that you 
and I are on the job, good-bye to my 
reward. : 

“You know that I ama points- 
man, sir, and have night charge 
of the signal and ground-frame which 
works the shunt on the Gorton 
Quarry branch. I come on at 7.30 
each evening, and after the 8.50 


down train has gone through, I have 
nothing further to attend to until 
the 10.30 is due. With the up trains 
I have no concern at all. You will 
see that I have at least an hour and 
a half on my hands, and, when the 
weather is right, I often pass the time 
fishing in the brook which runs be- 
side the rails, on the further side from 
here. I was after trout one evening 
some weeks ago. There was still 
plenty of light, although it must 
have been hard on ten o’clock, for 
there was a bright moon, and the 
night was coldish for August. So 
bright was the sky, that I was taking 
cover behind some alder bushes that 
grow on the bank, and was in the act 
of throwing my fly at a spot where a 
drain runs in, when, to my surprise, 
I saw a big dog come out of the gully 
which the drain makes before it runs 
into the stream. The dog—it was a 
lurcher, and rather big for the breed— 
scrambled to the bank, and started 
hunting up and down. Luckily I 
was on the other side, with water 
between us, and the wind blowing 
from the dog to me, or he would 
have nosed me. 

“Presently he went back to the 
edge of the gutter, but gave no 
sign or sound, evidently trained to 
the job. As soon as the dog stood 
quiet I saw a light, which was soon 
extinguished, and then two men 
crawled up the bank. They stood 
quiet for a minute, but finding that 
they had the whole place to them- 
selves, presently moved off to a patch 
of gorse. They shifted the litter to 
one side, and just then the moon 
went behind a cloud. I had no 
chance to recognise the men, so I 
could not be sure they belonged to 
Gorton. The affair puzzled me for 
the time ; somehow it did not occur 
to me to connect it with the poach- 
ing. However, at dawn I went back 
to the place, but on the right bank 
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this time. I first tied clods of turf 
over my boots, so as to leave as little 
scent as possible behind, for I know 
what that kind of dog is capable of, 
if he has been properly broken, and 
I fancy, sir, we shall have trouble with 
him before we are through. I even 
got down and walked in the water 
when I came near the drain, for once 
the dog picked up my trail failure 
was certain.” 

“T got to the drain,” continued 
Seth, “and very cunningly it was 
hidden with scrub all round, so as to 
show no passage big enough for the 
dog, leave alone the men. Then I 
had a look at the bunch of gorse the 
fellows had been busy with when the 
light failed. Here, carefully covered 
up, was a box, sunk to the top in the 
mould, and having a flat slate for a 
lid, a very neat job indeed. I lifted 
the cover, and found two brown 
velveteen coats and keepers’ leggings 
to match; these, and the contents 
of the pockets, which were full of 
wire and silk, made me think of the 
poachers, but there was not a sign to 
show to whom the things belonged. 
I got back into the drain again, and 
found that once the entrance was 
passed, there was room to stand up- 
right without much trouble. I had 
matches with me, and explored the 
place a bit, keeping in the water, of 
course, and taking great pains to 
avoid touching the sides of the hole, 
or that blessed dog would soon have 
known there had been a stranger 
about. 

“ That’s all I’ve got to say at pre- 
sent, sir, and now, if you will come 
with me, I will take you into the 
tunnel from this side, and you will 
learn a lot!” 

The two men had been walking 
down a glade while Baker was re- 
lating his adventures, and they now 
found themselves within a few yards 
of the bank of the little lake. 


“Step well out from the bank, sir 
and keep along level with the shore 
’Tis just here, I fancy.” 

Side by side they entered the water, 
and Seth presently forced a way be- 
tween some densely-growing sallows, 
which formed a patch of green below 
a steep and overhanging bank. 

Closely following his guide, Mr. 
Bance saw before him the entrance 
to a low tunnel, which appeared, 
from its direction, to run under the 
park wall, and-which had obviously 


been designed to carry off the éxcess 
water after heavy rains. Even 
now a steady stream of a foot 


in depth was creeping away under the 
outlet. 

Doubtless it would have been quite 
impossible for a man, or even a dog, 
to pass this portal had the water been 
up, but the season was exceptionally 
dry, and in the present condition of 
the water a passage could be effected 
without any difficulty. For a man 
of Seth’s build to go through was an 
easy matter, but Mr. Bance, who was 
tall, found a good deal of stooping 
necessary, although, the entrance once 
passed, the roof lifted considerably, 
and he found himself able to stand 
erect in comfort. 

Having penetrated the tunnel for 
some distance, the daylight being 
left behind, Seth lighted a_bull’s- 
eye lantern, explaining that he 
had replaced the usual oil-lamp with 
a candle, fearing the smoke might 
betray them to their four-footed 
enemy, whose keen nose he held in 
such respect. 

They continued in the tunnel for 
some yards further, when a .truly 
surprising scene came to view, novel 
to one of them at least. On the right 
side of the drain an excavation had 
been made, and a vault-like chamber, 
some ten feet square and eight in 
height, had been formed, the roof 
and sides being neatly timbered in 
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quarry fashion. Across this cellar, 
some six feet above the level of the 
floor, were carried parallel wires, 
and therefrom depended a large num- 
ber of pheasants, partridges and hares, 
while the rabbits had a wire all to 
themselves. In one corner of the 
place stood a canvas bag, also 
filled with game, while evidences of 
the manner in which these many cap- 
tures had been effected, were appa- 
rent on all sides. Nooses of thin 
cord, copper and iron wire, of various 
thicknesses, in coils, skeins of black 
silk, and a sack of maize, told their 
own tale, while from nails driven into 
the timbers were hung several pairs 
of scissors, nippers for wire cutting, 
and pliers of various shapes for bend- 
ing and twisting it. 

Mr. Bance was for leaving the 
stream (which at this point had been 
cleverly deflected and deepened, so 
as to leave more space available for 
a dry floor) to try and make some 
discovery which might lead to the 
identification of the users of this 
underground larder, but Seth’s quick 
hand on his shoulder was just in time 
to prevent his making so great a 
blunder. 

“Steady, sir; steady, for good- 
ness sake! or you'll probably spoil 
the whole business. Don’t forget 
the dog, whatever else you may do. 
These lurcher dogs are as clever as 
devils, and his master would spot 
it in a moment if the dog showed 
uneasiness. Plenty of time to deal 
with this hole, and those who made 
it, later on; just now, keep well in 
mid-stream, touch the walls as little 
as possible, and come on.” 

Mr. Bance was a good deal crest- 
fallen at having shown no more dis- 
cretion than might have been ex- 
pected from a novice, but he was a 
good sportsman, and duly expressed 
his regret. 

Seth gave him one of his extremely 


rare, but particularly pleasant smiles, 
as he replied— 

“That’s all right, sir, don’t you 
let a little thing like that bother you. 
You don’t know this part of the 
country, and you couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know how smart these dogs 
are. There’s just one thing I’d like 
you to notice before we pass on, and 
that’s the game-bag. You'll see 
what that’s for presently.” 

The bag was of peculiar construc- 
tion, being long and narrow, with 
two ropes, having loops at their 
extremities, secured to its open 
mouth. 

The men continued their scramble, 
and before long emerged into day- 
light at the end of the tunnel, which 
became low in the roof as its ter- 
mination was neared. 

They still kept in mid-stream, 
and on quitting the gutter, waded 
across the brook into which it dis- 
charged, before finally taking again 
to dry ground on the opposite side. 
Then they made all haste to the 
signal-cabin, where the matter was 
further discussed. 

“TI think, sir, we now know how 
the poachers get into the preserves 
and out again,” said Baker, when he 
had convinced himself that no eaves- 
droppers were to be feared. ‘“* The 
next point of importance to be 
cleared up is, how do they contrive 
to get the stolen property to Bir- 
mingham in such considerable bulk ? 
You see, I never doubted for a 
moment that they found a market, 
for the bigger the town, the greater 
their safety. Now, to-day is but the 
last of August, and although there 
would be a quick sale for the part- 
ridges—ready for the first day of the 
shooting—the pheasants could only 
be got rid of with great care, and in 
very small parcels, so the only reason- 
able conclusion was that they were in 
touch with some people who either 




















owned, or had access to, a refrigerat- 
ing chamber, in which the birds would 
spend the next four weeks. Game 
which is to be frozen should be placed 
in the cold chamber very soon after 
death, which means that the birds 
must be got away very quickly after 
they are caught, 
and a day or 
twointhat damp, 
warm air would 
hopelessly ruin 
them. Now, sir, 
how is it done ?” 

Seth looked at 
Mr. Bance with 
his kindly smile, 
and the detec- 
tive admitted 
that he had no 
idea whatever. 

“Well, _ sir,” 
continued Baker, 
who evidently 
enjoyed his tri- 
umph over the 
professional man 
hunter, ‘“‘as I 
told you, I was 
unable to recog- 
nise the men I 
saw leave the 
gutter, or there 
would have been 
no great diffi- 
culty in shadow- 
ing them, but, as 
I couldn’t do 
that, I  deter- 
mined to see if 
I could find out 
something about 
the dog. 

‘I’m considered a bit of a judge of 
dogs, but I knew of no dog at all like 
that in our village, so I went to the 
man of all others likely to be able to 
help me, the greatest expert in dogs 
of all sorts that I ever met—I mean 
Mr. Jukes, of the ‘ Austin Arms.’ 
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“He couldn’t remember to have 
seen any such dog as I described, but 
he undertook to look round, and 


make inquiries of the men from 
the quarries who drink at his tap of 
an evening. Two days later he sent 
for me, and gave me the information 
I wanted, and 
there could be no 
mistake, for there 
was but one dog 
of the kind, and 
that a big one, 
as I had noticed. 

“ This dog be- 
longed to Harry 
Reynolds, who 
is under-foreman 
at the works, 
and the men 
agree that there 
is not a smarter, 
or better-trained 
dog in the 
county. Still, I 
did not seem to 
have made much 
progress in sol- 
ving the matter, 
but one evening, 
as I was sitting 
in my cabin 
thinking it over, 
I got what you 
might call a bit 
of an inspiration. 
I had my mind, 
as usual, on 
Reynolds, and I 
remembered that 
he had a bro- 
ther in the em- 
ploy of my com- 
pany—as stoker, I thought. I was 
not going to miss a possible clue, so I 
ran up to Brum next day and looked 
in at the yard, where I know many 
of the hands. I soon learnt that 





Tom Reynolds—Harry’s brother,— 
was driving a goods train—the 12.40 
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up, which would pass my box about 
12.10 a.m. 

“T think I have told you that I 
have nothing to do with the up trains, 
and I don’t even look out when they 
pass. It occurred to me that Tom 
might be working with his brother 
over this job, so next morning; when 
the 12.40 passed, I watched her up 
the line with a pair of glasses I had 
borrowed and taken with me. The 
night was clear, and I could see a 
long way, but nothing came of it. 
The next night was the same, but 
on the third night I saw something 
that I could not understand at all. 
The train must have been half a mile 
away, when it seemed to me she 
slowed down and a.man jumped off 
the park wall on to the engine. Of 
course, I did not really think it was 
that, unless it was a case of suicide, 
for the train had slowed very little, 
and no man could have taken such a 
leap and not broken his neck. 

“The next time the train went up 
[ was hidden at the side of the line, 
opposite to the wall, and as near to 
the place as possible. There were 
plenty of trees ahout, and I was well 
under cover, but on the first two occa- 
sions I had only my trouble as a 
reward. On the third I saw a curious 
sight. Directly the noise made by 
the train in the distance could be 
heard, something appeared on the 
coping of the wall, and it soon began 
to move. Then I saw that it was a 
sack—you have seen the identical 
one, or its double—hanging by loops 
of rope from two thin poles. Each 
of these had a man at the other end, 
and they worked the trick smartlv 
enough. 

“The poles were of a length to 
reach comfortably to the front of the 
engine-cab, andas the train went by the 
sack was caught, as easy as could be, 
by someone inside, the loops slipping 
off the free ends of the poles. You 
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see, the whole arrangement was just 
a slight modification of the method 
used on the railway for picking up 
mail-bags, without stopping the train ; 
the bag of birds was light, compared 
to a post office sack, and gave very 
little trouble. 

‘* Now, sir, you know as much as I 
do-about- these poachers, but as it 
seems that I am not to get my fifty 
pounds unless we bring the robbery 
home, and convict the thieves, we 
must try and catch them red-handed. 
It ought not to be very difficult, 
provided we work carefully and, 
above everything, remember the dog.” 

The situation was discussed and the 
mode of attack which most com- 
mended itself having been decided 
upon, the men separated, to meet 
again at the Court next morning, 
when Sir Richard would be confided 
in, and such warrants secured as 
seemed desirable. 

Sir Richard was much impressed, 
and decided to pay the promised 
reward whether a capture resulted 
or not, and Seth felt that he was 
put, more or less, on his honour 
to do his utmost, and he redoubled 
his efforts, resolving that he would 
take no rest until the robbers were 
safely under lock and key. 

The scheme arranged for the cap- 
ture was confided to Sir Richard by 
Baker, who explained that a sufficient 
force was to be collected and held in 
readiness each night ; that he would 
watch the 12.40 train, and upon the 
first occasion that the bag was passed 
over the wall, give a signal with a 
lantern to Mr. Bance, who would 
be so placed that he could see it 
immediately. The tunnel was then to 
be guarded at either end, those within 
the park keeping out of sight until 


ad 
the poachers had been seen to enter. 


Thus it was hoped that none could 
escape. As to the driver of the engine 
and his fireman, their case presented 


























no difficulty, for the matter was 
explained to the superintendent of 
the line, and a posse of police held 
in readiness to board the engine 
immediately upon its arrival in Bir- 
mingham, whenever a telegram should 
be sent announcing the capture at 
Gorton. 

All went well, for so carefully laid 
were the plans they could scarcely go 
wrong, as the poachers had been lulled 
into a sense of security by the long 
spell of good fortune. 

When they found . themselves 
trapped some slight show of resistance 
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was made, but quickly realising the 
strength of the force with which 
they had to contend, all resistance 
was abandoned, although the dog 
fought like a demon, much to the 
admiration of Seth. 

Seth Baker had the satisfaction of 
pocketing his well-earned cheque, 
but as the brothers Reynolds re- 
tired from the dock at the next 
Quarter Sessions to undergo a year 
of penal servitude, they muttered 
grim things as to what should hap- 
pen to him when they were free men 
again. 


GIVE 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Give, and thou shalt receive. 


Give thoughts of cheer, 


Of courage and success, to friend and stranger, 
And from a thousand sources, far and near, 
Strength will be sent thee in thy hour of danger. 


Give words of comfort, of defence, and hope, 
To mortals crushed by sorrow and by error, 

And though thy feet through shadowy paths may grope, 
Thou shalt not walk in loneliness or terror, 


Give of thy gold, though small thy portion be. 
Gold rusts and shrivels in the hand that keeps it. 
It grows in one that opens wide and free, 
Who sows his harvest is the one who reaps it. 


Give of thy love, nor wait to know the worth 
Of what thou lovest; and ask no returning. 
And wheresoe’er thy pathway leads on earth, 


There thou shalt find the lamp of love-light burning. 
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SPRINGTIME 


By H. C BAILEY 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE STRATEGY OF BERNARDO 
DRUNI. 


austere man (save 
in the matter of 
eels), now desires 
that you should 
admire the _ stern 
virtue of Liona-do. 
“But with what 
words shall I praise 
.j} my lord Lionardo,” 
P Piero inquires in 

Y his history, “who 
put from him a fair 

lady and the sweet 

% toil of love and 
devoted all his 
great mind to the 
grim work of 


ra Mars ?” 
Lionardo, in fact, 


had hurried from 
the Countess Lucrezia to help Ber- 
nardo Bruni make ready for war. 
One does not see that he could 
have done other. Nevertheless, Fra 
Piero, like a loyal subject, admires 
him immensely for doing this. One 
hopes that the Countess Lucrezia 
admired him too. 

On a hot May noon, Lionardo and 
Bernardo Bruni, somewhat dusty 
both, rode in at the great gate of the 
palace. 

“You know,” Bernardo was say- 
ing, “you know I am working like 
the devil, but you work like two.” 

Lionardo laughed as he dismounted.° 

“I am working here because I 
want to be somewhere else.” 

“How rude of you, when my 














ha 


society *” Candida Perrotti, all 
silver-grey and white crossed the 
courtyard. Bernardo bowed ela- 
borately. She gave him the smallest 
of possible curtsies—“is thus fas- 
cinating,” Bernardo concluded. 

““The goddess scarcely smiles,” 
Lionardo laughed. 

“The goddess pouts. It is equally 
delightful. I am going to help her 
pout.” Off went Bernardo, dust and 
all. 

Candida was taking the air in a 
garden where the violets still lingered, 
where the rose-buds were already 
pink and white. She paced over the 
turf, her round face extremely exalted. 
Bernardo Bruni paced sedate at her 
side. But Candida saw only the 
heavens. 

*“* How bright,” said Bernardo, with 
enthusiasm ; “ how bright is the sun. 
Also how blue is the sky.” 

“I can see them by myself,” said 
Candida in the coldest of thin voices. 

** And when I am by yourside,”’ said 
Bernardo modestly, “‘ you have some- 
thing better worth seeing.” 

“I fear, sir, that I am keeping 
you from urgent duty.” 

“It is even so,” Bernardo sadly 
agreed. “ Temptation comes to me 
in silver-grey, and I fall. But if I 
did not fall it would be an insult to 
temptation.” 

“Nay, indeed. Temptation ” 
Candida tossed her head, “‘ would be 
the better pleased. Go to your duty.” 

“Tf I can wait for my dinner, 
surely my dinner can wait for me.” 
Bernardo was plaintive. 

“Dinner!” the full, dark red lip 
curled. ‘“* Dinner is your duty ? How 
like a man.” 
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_ Would you rather I were like a 
woman ? ”’! 

“Why, yes. For I would rather 
you were sensible.” 

“Sensible! Think how bad a hus- 
band I should be!” 

The round white cheek flushed 
daintily, but she exalted her chin, 
her little tip-tilted nose. 

‘I do not care how bad a husband 
you would be.” 

““Such generous love I had not 
dared hope,” said Bernardo, and took 
her in his arms. 

She was held to his heart one mo- 
ment before, rosy-cheeked, with eyes 
flashing, she freed herself. 

*“'You—you are most insolent!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You knew well I did 
not mean that.” 

“* Of course you did not mean that,” 
Bernardo confessed without shame. 
“You do care vastly how bad a hus- 
band I should be.” 

““There could be no worse,” Can- 
dida snapped. 

“Wait till you have tried some 
others,” said Bernardo blandly. 

At that Candida fairly turned her 
back on him and walked swiftly away. 
Bernardo followed. 

“Pray spare your pains, sir,”’ said 
Candida over her shoulder. “I go 
to my father.” 

“A strange taste, surely?” said 
Bernardo. And she went the quicker 
and he followed still. 

Like the wind they came out to the 
courtyard and across it, and up a 
stairway and broke headlong, flushed 
and panting both, into the presence of 
that very respectable gentleman, 
Benedetto Perrotti, who, likewise 
two of his clerks, stared in won- 
der. 

“Candida! Your Excellency!” 
gasped Benedetto Perrotti, and fell 
back in his chair and displayed his 
portly person. 

“* This—gentleman,”’ said Candida, 
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with sarcastic * this— 
gentleman—— 

‘“* Master secretary, your most obe- 
dient servant,” Bernardo bowed pro- 
foundly. “I was about to pray 
your daughter to give me the great 
honour of her love. But she pre- 
ferred to be asked in your presence.” 

“Oh!” gasped Candida, crimson 
and white by turns and trembling. 

Bernardo tossed his hat away, and 
took both her hands. 

“Lady, I love you with the best 
there is in me, I love you body 
and soul, with the body and soul that 
are mine. I love you much and I 
need you much. I pray that I may 
serve you all my life. Lady, lady of 
my heart ” he was drawing her 
to him—she was white now under his 
glowing eyes, but her eyes met his 
—when the door broke open again, 
and in came Lionardo and two of 
Bernardo’s officers and a_ soldier 
smothered in dust. 

“Why, let all Vellano come!” 
cried Bernardo, and crushed the girl 
against his side, and held her there 
all rosy and trembling, and looked 
round with the light of conquest 
flashing from his eyes. 

‘**Conquerors both, I salute you,” 
said Lionardo, laughing. ‘“ We in- 
trude with letters from Squarcia, 
Bernardo.” He held one out. But 
the dust-covered soldier clicked his 
spurred heels together, saluted, and 
gave Bernardo another. 

Bernardo, with his one free hand, 
jerked off the seal and read— 

** DEAR CHILD,—Meet me at Sestola 
with every good man you have on 
the morrow of Ascension Day. 

** SQUARCIA. 
“From a bivouac in the marches 
of Zena, on St. Philip’s Day.” 

Bernardo laughed loud. Then he 
bent and kissed Candida upon the lips. 

Bernardo, holding her still close 
stood erect again, and, flushed, looked 
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round at Benedetto Perrotti, gaping 
and dazed, his gaping clerks, Lio- 
nardo’s humorous face, and the smil- 
ing soldiers. 

“Guido and Niccolo! Write!” 
he cried. The two had their tablets 
out inamoment. ‘“ The army moves 
at once. The first regiment of horse 
on Monselice, by’ the upper road ; 
second on Monselice by the lower 
road ; third on the road to Sargasta.” 
He bent and kissed Candida again. 
“The guns take the lower road to 
Monselice—” again he kissed. “ First 
and third regiments of foot in Monse- 
lice by the upper road ’—another 
kiss—“‘ fourth and fifth on Monselice 
by the lower road ’”—another kiss— 
“sixth and seventh on the road to 
Sargasta ’’—another kiss—‘“‘ second 
provides escort for transport moving 
on the road to Sargasta ’—another 
kiss—“‘each man carries his three 
days’ ration as ordered ”—another 
kiss—‘“‘ twenty miles will be made 
before bivouac’”’ — another kiss— 
“the guard will be under arms in 
half an hour providing escort for 
the Duke of Vellano and me.” He 
caught Candida off the ground, kissed 
her rosy face again and again, and 
her glistening eyes, and ran out. 

* * * * 

The guard was mounted and fiiled 
the palace courtyard. Bernardo, in 
gleaming helm and mail, came out 
with Lionardo, and the two mounted 
and rode to the front. Then a little 
figure, all silver-grey and white came 
running. 

** Bernardo,” cried Candida before 
them all, and she came to his side 
and he saw the dimple tremble in her 
rosy cheek. She held up her hand 
to him. Bernardo bent to his saddle 
bow and lifted her till she stood upon 
his foot in the stirrun. She cast her 
arms about his neck. 

**Oh, Bernardo,” she said, betwixt 
laughing and crying, “ you are shame- 





less. And you have made me shame- 
less too,”’and she clung to him. 

Holding her close against his mail, 
Bernardo cried an order, and led the 
way out. Once through the gate, he 
turned and drew aside. Lionardo, 
coming next, gave the order to salute. 
So Candida stood in Bernardo’s stir- 
rup, with his arms about her, her arm 
about him, smiling with tears in her 
eyes, and the swords flashed in her 
honour and his. 

There came the long kiss of good- 
bye. 

“Keep the dimple for me,” said 
Bernardo, setting her lightly down. 

*“* Indeed, I shall not use it till you 
are safe back,” said Candida, and 
her lips trembled in a wistful smile. 

“Tt will work hard then,” said 
Bernardo, and with that saluted, 
and galloped after his men. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOW RAMIRO CAPUCCI DID AFTER 
HIS KIND. 


HE three columns of 


the marches of No- 


(f / Bernardo Bruni’s 
had . army had reached 


=e /@ venta. In the inter- 
x! issev) vals of sending very 

—AA polite messages to 
y a the commander of 
his lagging trans- 
port. (‘Give the 
Captain all honour- 
able greetings, and 
remind him that 
transport should at 
times move ”’) Ber- 
nardo observed Lio- 
nardo, with some 
amusement. 

For a day and half 
a day Lionardo had 
looked with long- 
ing eyes westward, where lay No- 
venta town and Lucrezia. 























“If I were you I should go to 
heaven,” said Bernardo Bruni. Lio- 
nardo swung round in the saddle 
and stared at him. 

“Oh, is not that heaven ?”’ Ber- 
nardo enquired, pointing westward. 

“Beyond doubt,” said Lionardo. 
“Even as heaven was Benedetto 
Perrotti’s respectable chamber.” 

“Then go to heaven—your heaven 
—you can stay there half a day and 
catch us at Sestola.” 

“ Faith, I will take your godly ad- 
vice,’ Lionardo laughed, and turned 
away over the pasture. 

“* Softly ! Softly!” Bernardo 
cried. “Have a guard, man!” 

“Each of us must win to heaven 
alone,” said Lionardo, and went off 
at speed. 

“He is beautifully mad. That is 
so rare,” said Bernardo. “Gian, go and 
see if the transport has fallen asleep.” 

After nightfall, eager on a weary 
horse, Lionardo came to Noventa. 
And there he was told that the Coun- 
tess was staying in her villa at Ponte- 
vico. He cursed his luck, and then 
laughed at himself, and slept. 

To Pontevico, on a fresh horse, he 
came not many hours after dawn. 
Lucrezia, with the Lady Porzia and 
Ottavia, that negligible woman, and 
Ramiro Capucci, was at breakfast 
under the trees. 

“Why, ’tis His Highness of Vel- 
lano! Alone, as usual!” cried Lu- 
crezia. “‘ My lord, I think you hate 
your fellows. You certainly shun 
them.” 

“IT love them too well to inflict 
my company upon them.” 

‘“‘ By the same argument, my lord, 
you do not love us,’ but she made 
room for him at her side. 

“Now, what has argument to do 
with love ? ” 

‘“* Why, in both victory is pleasant ” 
—her dark eyes sparkled and mocked 
him. 
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“But in argument only one can 
win. In love the conquered con- 
quers too.” 

She raised her glass of wine-stained 
water. “I drink to the conqueror— 
in argument.” She laughed at him 
over her glass. 

“Have I been arguing? What 
waste of time.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you, thank God, are a 
woinan, and I, thank God, am a man.”’ 

Over white neck and cheek and 
brow, to her glorious golden hair, 
came her blush. “ You are very de- 
vout, my lord.” 

“I feel devout.. I have a whole 
half-day to be——” he looked at 
Lucrezia with a smile in his eyes 
** here.” 

“Half a day!” said Lucrezia, 
with something like a pout. ‘“‘ What 
can one do in half a day ? ” 

“Why —if one wishes — great 
things,” said Lionardo softly.] 

Again her blush answered. 

All this while the unhappy Ramiro 
Capucci had been left to talk to the 
lady Porzia, who did not listen, and 
Ottavia Segni, who was too much 
afraid of him to answer. He was 
much relieved when the Countess rose 
and his labours were done. 

Lucrezia laid the tips of her fingers 
on Lionardo’s arm. “ My lord, will 

you ride with me ? ”’ she said softly. 

Lionardo’s eyes glowed; a_ word 
was ready on his lips. But he 

checked himself. 

“* Ride ? Castracane’s horsemen go 
far afield. It is scarce safe for you.” 
Her hand fell. She drew away. 

“Oh, if you are afraid!” she 
laughed scornfully. ‘“‘ Ramiro, pray, 
is it safe to go riding ?”’. 

Ramiro Capucci smiled “ His 
Highness need not fear. I myself 
will be your escort.” 

“1 thank you,” said the Countess 
and swept away. 
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Lionardo was left to pull at his lip. 
He came to Ramiro Capucci. “Sir, 
if I were to ask you a favour——” 

“You would make a mistake,” 
said Ramiro Capucci, and turned on 
his heel. 

So an absurd party of three rode 
past the guard at the villa, and away 
above the lake, over the upland pas- 
tures. The Countess led the way, 
and the two men followed abreast. 
She set them a furious pace. Ramiro 
spurred up to her side and began to 
talk, but had no thanks for his cour- 
tesy. They dashed on mile after 
mile in silence. 

Suddenly Ramiro Capucci stood up 
in his stirrups and looked behind 
him. A new sound had startled 
his soldier’s ear. Betwixt them and 
Pontevico, coming over the bosom 
of the hill, were horsemen who fol- 
lowed them riding hard, and the sun 
betrayed the red and black of Castra- 
cane. Lionardo saw them too. 

Ramiro Capucci and he looked into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘“* We must go into the wood,” said 
Lionardo. “Then I will lag behind 
and lead them up over the hills. 
Do you ride on with the Countess 
down into the valley. Keep her safe 
if you live.” 

Ramiro Capucci stared into his eyes 
a moment, then touched his hat and 
spurred on to the Countess. She 
was some way in front. She had seen 
nothing. Ramiro said nothing. 

But on the verge of the pine wood 
she checked her horse. ‘“‘ On,”’ Ra- 
miro muttered; “on, Castracane’s 
riders are after us.” 

““Castracane ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ Cas- 
tracane ? Oh, and I—I——” she 
looked wildly round, saw Lionardo 
far behind, and cried out something 
that was no word at all. 

“Does he know?” she cried 
to Ramiro. “Why does he lin- 
ger?” 


“To put them off our track while 
we ride on. Come!” 

“T will not!” she cried, reining 
her horse up sharply. “I will not!” 

“By God you will,” said Ramiro, 
and caught the reins from her hand 
and let his whip fall on her horse’s 
quarter so that it plunged forward, 
and she was near shaken from the 
saddle. Ramiro held her up, and to- 
gether they plunged into the shade 
of the wood. 

*'You—you coward,” she gasped, 
“you coward. You leave him to 
face them alone! Go back to him! 
Help him!” 

“* T have to help you,” said Ramiro, 
guiding both horses through the 
trees. 

“Me! What do I matter? I 
brought him here, and now he has 
to die for my folly. Ah, for the love 
of God, if you are a man, go back to 
him.” 

** He has his work. I have mine,” 
said Ramiro, turning the horses down 
hill. 

“Do you think I want to live ?” 
she gasped. 

“* It seems not,” said Ramiro, “ but 
you will to-morrow.’ 

She sobbed and shook in her saddle. 

They broke out of the wood into 
sunlight again, and then over the 
bare spur of the hill came full 
upon another troop of Castracane’s 
men. 

*“Into the web, Mistress Fly,” 
cried their leader, laughing, and the 
ranks spread wide to catch them. 

Ramiro Capucci had done all he 
could. He attempted no more. He 
let go the Countess’s bridle, he drew 
his sword, he came thundering down 
the hill on the weakest of the line. 
Someone slashed at him and hit his 
horse ; but he spitted the man on his 
point, freed it and broke through and 
away. 

“Let the vermin go, we have the 
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deer,” cried the leader, and they 
closed about the Countess. 

Wan and tearless, deaf to insult, 
still and dumb, Lucrezia was bound 
to her saddle, and_ so they led her 
away, helpless and hopeless. 

“By the bones of my wife! She 
thinks she is dead already,” laughed 
one. 

©" CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘| SHOWS THE!DISADVANTAGE OF 
Vy BEING SECOND. 





HILE Ramiro and 
Lucrezia sped on to 
the pine wood, Lio- 
> nardo reined in his 
= horse and dropped 
further and further 
behind. They were 
full two hundred 
yards ahead of him 
Gs when they vanished 
lic Z into the shadows. 
> B) { 2 Lionardo jogged on 
He Qs © and nearer and 
> NI swiftly nearer came 
oy) the ama horse- 
ed men. It appeared 
to them that Lio- 
nardo was flogging 
a worn-out horse. 
Certainly Lionardo 
kept looking at 
them over his shoulder, like one 
possessed with fear. They howled 
at him and spurred on. Now Lio- 
nardo, too, was in the wood. He 
let his horse out a little ; he began to 
edge up the hill-side. The pursuers 
could not hold their headlong pace 
in among the trees, and now Lionardo 
kept his distance—some fifty yards 
law. He tried to gain no more, for 
fear that he should fail to draw them 
all after him. So, like a fox in sight 
of the hounds, he kept them keen 
upon his track. He worked steadily 
up the hill. 
The trees were thinner, the sunlight 


came clear. He rode out upon coarse, 
short grass broken here and there 
with bare limestone. He glanced 
back. They were all after him still. 
Lucrezia must now be safe. He began 
to think of himself. Far away the 
white line of a waterfall caught his 
eye. Below it the hill gaped. Lio- 
nardo’s heart leapt. He had no wish 
to die if he could live, and here was 
salvation. The hill was cleft with a 
deep ravine. Lionardo _ peered 
through the sunlight—then struck 
away to the left and gathered his 
horse together and set him at thejump. 

They were over, with a foot to 
spare. Lionardo turned swiftly and 
waited, sword drawn, a horse’s length 
from the edge, for who should follow. 

An unhappy gentleman then ex- 
perienced the disadvantage of being 
second. For he, following Lionardo, 
brought his horse to the jump and 
landed-him fairly on the further side, 
but a sword was waiting for him, and 
he met the point with his neck and 
fell backward and rolled down the 
ravine. 

Two more tried the jump, but they 
never came to Lionardo’s sword at 
all. Their horses jumped short, and, 
clawing madly upon the edge, went 
down to crash upon the rocks in the 
torrent’s bed. 

Now, with horses refusing and 
horses suddenly checked, there was 
chaos on the nearer side. Some 
rode this way and that along the 
ravine seeking an easier jump. But 
Lionardo had well chosen his place. 
On either hand the gulf widened. 
Only where he waited, with ready 
sword, could a horse dare venture. 
Even at that, as they had proved, a 
horse might fail. 

The situation was difficult to gentle- 
men who put some value on 
their lives. They debated together 
while Lionardo waited at his ease. 
Then they solved the problem by 
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turning tail—a score. of men from 
one. 

“I commend your discretion, 
gentlemen,” Lionardo shouted after 
them, “if not your zeal.” Then 
he too rode off. 

His eyes, he thought, were alert 
as a hawk’s, his ears as watchful as 
Squarcia’s own. But while he rode 
round the edge of a wood, horsemen 
suddenly burst upon him, his neck 
was locked in a man’s arm, a dagger- 
point trembled at his eye. 

Then—* Asses all,” said a genial 
voice. “* ’Tis——” 

“The devil it is!” Arm and 
dagger fell away from him. “ Pray 
you keep a still tongue, sir, or they 
will jeer us all the saints’ days.” 
|. They were some of Squarcia’s. very 
capable cavalry. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CECILIA’S LETTER. 


O back now to Zena 
on the day of Ce- 
cilia’s flight. 

“My lady, I 
cannot find the 
Lady Cecilia.” 

“Do you want 
her,Liza ?”’ Lazily 
Beatrice turned her 
beautiful head. 

“No, my lady, 
but I cannot find 
her.” 

“Why not be 

content ?” 

““My lady, she 
has left this letter 
on her table.” 
Beatrice took it 
carelessly, and 
read— 














“ To THE CounTEss,—Indeed, I never. 
meant to hurt you. I do want you 
and the Count to be very happy. 
Indeed I did not know I was hinder- 


ing. Now I have gone, I do hope 

it will all be well. Please forgive 

me. Please do not hate me now.— 
CECILIA,” 

Beatrice sat staring at the words, 
and slowly her face grew crimson. 
Her own conscience judged and con- 
demned her. To think evil of that 
poor child—to be cruel to her—what 
black meanness was this! The girl 
who had kept herself pure in heart 
amid all the filth of Castracane’s den 
—to think evil of her! The poor 
child who had never known kindness 
in all her life, who had come to her 
for a mother’s love—to be cruel to her! 
Beatrice’s hands trembled.and her 
tears fell on the paper. 

** My lady, I cannot find her. She 
is not in the palace. Has she gone 
indeed ? ” 

“Yes. She has gone,” said Bea- 
trice in a strange, choked voice. 

“Oh, my lady,” Liza _ sobbed. 
** She—she said none of us loved her ! 
She must have gone to Squarcia.”’ 

“To Squarcia?” cried Beatrice, 
starting up. ‘“‘ To Squarcia ? Alone ? 
But there is war.';,It would not be 
safe. She could not venture.” 

“* My lady ! ” Liza laughed through 
her sobs. ‘She loves him.” 

Beatrice ran out of the room, ran to 
Francesco. He looked up from his 
papers amazed as she burst in. She 
thrust the letter into his hands. 

** Read,” she gasped and all trem- 
bling, watched his cheeks pale. ‘“‘ She 
has gone—she has gone alone—Liza 
says she would go to Squarcia.” 

“To Squarcia!”’ Francesco mut- 
tered hoarsely. ‘ And Castracane’s 
riders are all on the roads.” He 
clapped his hands sharply to summon 
his squire. 

“Oh, Francesco, forgive me!” 
she cried, and caught his hands. 
“It is not I who can forgive.” 

“IT have been most vile and cruel. 
Ah, Francesco, I am sorry, indeed, I 
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am sorry—for—for all. I pray you, 
forgive.” 

His eyes glowed to hers, but he 
turned away, loosing her hands gently. 
“It is no time for this. Lady, the 
child was trusted tous. Your honour 
and mine are touched——” His 
squire came in. “Find her, I must. 
Carlo, sound the trumpets for the 
guard to march. Send a galloper to 
call out my regiment of horse.”” He 
hurried off to don his mail. 

Beatrice stood alone, with her 
hand to her breast. Even in her 
sorrow came a quick throb of joy. 
He was a man now, masterful and 
strong. And now he was in the right, 
and she in her folly, her vile thoughts 
utterly wrong. Ah, thank God! 
Thank God! And then the thought 
of Cecilia’s peril came back to wring 
her heart, and she chode herself 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HOW RAMIRO CAPUCCI STOLE A 
HORSE. 


e£28 AMIRO Capucci, you 

’ remember, killed 
a man, and broke 
away and left Lu- 
crezia to Castra- 
cane’s men. Head- 
long down the hill 
he went, and in a 
moment was far 
away. But his horse 
was wounded in the 
neck and bleeding 
fast. Ramiro 
glanced back. A\l- 
ready the fall of the 
ground had hidden 
him. He halted be- 
hind a_ hedge of 
vines, bent low as 
his saddle, or some- 
thing lower, and 
there, invisible at five paces, waited, 


peering through the leaves and 
holding his horse’s wound _ to- 


gether. 

Soon he saw Castracane’s men pass 
along the hillside above him towards 
Sestola. He waited till they were 
well away, then came out of hiding, 
and cautiously up the hill again. 
The man he had killed lay stiffening, 
but his horse was gone. Ramiro 
swore a_ little placidly, and began 
to strip the corpse. He took the 
skirt and tore it in strips and ban- 
daged the wound in his horse’s neck. 
Then he mounted again and rode 
after Castracane’s men. 

Mile after mile, nursing his horse, 
unseen himself, he kept them in sight. 
They rode on without a halt swiftly. 
Long after noon he saw in front, 
staining the green plain, a blur of 
mingled colour. It flashed like the 
waves of a mountain lake in sunshine. 
Rank upon rank, battalion on bat- 
talion of gleaming helms and mail ; 
black breastplates, a myriad red 
arms; standards flaunting in the 
wind; Castracane’s scarlet wolf’s 
head ; Squarcia’s crimson rose; the 
grey green larch twig of Vellano. 
The armies were marshalled for 
battle. 

Ramiro Capucci reined up on a 
spur of the hills, high enough to see, 
not high enough to be seen. The 
troop with the Countess had judged 
their direction well. They were 
coming quite safely to Castracane’s 
rear. 

“His game!” said Ramiro, with 
a shrug, and turned and made for 
Squarcia. Through the medley of 
horses and men behind the fighting 
force, he approached. None hindered 
him. He wore the white and gold of 
the horsemen of Noventa. Squarcia, 
a round mass of glittering steel, came 
towards him, squires and men-at-arms 
clanking behind. But it was not for 
Ramiro that Squarcia came. There 
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was Lionardo, dismounted, waiting. 
Squarcia rode up to him, roaring 
greeting, put out a great hairy 
hand and gripped. They spoke to- 
gether. 

Ramiro Capucci made straight for 
them. 

“Capucci! ”’ cried Lionardo. 

** Your Highness has been fortunate 
enough to escape,” said Ramiro, 
reining up. ‘“‘Sohave I. The Coun- 
tess has not.” 

“Then, how dare you?” roared 
Squarcia. 

Lionardo was “white and dumb. 

Ramiro Capucci, sitting easily, hand 
on hip, looked at neither. His keen, 
dark eyes were scanning all around 
him. 

“Your Highness kindly removed 
our troop of pursuers. We fell upon 
another. The Countess Lucrezia has 
been taken to Castracane’s army ”— 
he turned to Squarcia—‘* which, as 
far as I see, sir, you are not 
in a position to attack,” he added 


politely. 
Squarcia spluttered with oaths. 
“And you—you are not’ even 


wounded ! ” 

‘“*T am happy to say it is only my 
horse,” said Ramiro. His eyes 
dwelt upon a fresh bay stallion that 
had been brought for Lionardo. 

‘*“'You—you pretend to be a sol- 
dier !”’ roared Squarcia. “ The devil 
burn you—you have mistaken your 
profession. You have not blood 
enough to be ascavenger. You—you 
were her captain—you let her be 
taken from you without a wound on 
your cursed body, and then you come 
here to tell us!” 

Ramiro kicked his feet free of the 
stirrups. 

*“Not at all,” said he. ‘“‘I came 
here to steal a horse.” He vaulted 
from his own horse to the bay stallion 
and drove in his spurs, and went off 
at a galiop 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CAPTIVES. 


LEEPLESS through 
a day and a night 
Cecilia had borne 
her agony. When, 
with the dawn of a 

* new day, they set 

food before her, she 

turned from it with 
loathing. They 
forced wine down 
her throat and flung 
her, bound still, on 

a horse again, and 

rode on. Now at 

last she had relief. 

Her brain was 

wearied out. She 

could suffer no more. 

Still, she had dull 

consciousness of the 

foul torments. to 
come, but the thought of them had 
no more interest. She contemplated 
herself as a creature alien, indifferent. 

She was hardly alive. 

It was not till the afternoon that 
they came to Castracane’s army, the 
afternoon of the day on which, Squar- 
cia, joined by Bernardo Bruni, offered 
battle at last. Castracane had little 
leisure that day. Fiend, as the 
chronicles call him, fiend as he was, 
he was yet a good soldier. He knew 
Squarcia too well to despise him, and 
war too well to run needless risk. 

But when they told him Cecilia 
was captured he laughed aloud and 
came to look at her. She lay on the 
ground, where they had dropped her, 
her hands and feet bound still, a limp, 
wretched little figure. She saw the 
lean livid face and the flicker of the 
hairless eyelids. But she had seen 
that too often in fancy to shudder 
now. 

And while Castracane glowered 
down at her with cruel dilating eyes, 























they brought him the Countess Lu- 
crezia too. Again he laughed. Pale, 
proud-cyed, she met his gaze; then, 
sore against her will, felt her cheeks 
flush. 

““So you are the girl that thinks 
Vellano’s kisses savoury,” said Cas- 
tracane. “‘I do not think you will 
ever lie in Vellano’s arms again—or, 
yes! Yes! You shall. You living 
and he dead, heart to heart. How 
sweet a picture. Ah——” the trample 
of Squarcia’s cavalry made him turn. 
“Tie her up too. Drop her down 
with the other. Put a sentry over 
them.” The soldiers gripped at her 
roughly. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE BATTLE OF SESTOLA. 


DANS 

ZF you wouid like to 
SS, know all the things 
that Squarcia did 
wrong before the 
battle of Sestola, 
peruse the com- 
mentary of Taddeo 
Mondaleschi upon 
Julius Manutius De 
Militari Usu. There- 
in you will find 
Taddeo angrily com- 
plaining that by the 
march to join forces 
with Bernardo 
Bruni, Squarcia left 
Zena and Noventa 
open to Castracane 
and abandoned to 
him the _ higher 
ground. Which is 
But still Squarcia did 
with Bernardo Bruni. 





doubtless true. 


join forces 


Which seems (with all respect to 
Taddeo) to have been the true 
strategic aim. That Castracane’s 


horsemen would penetrate Zena and 
Noventa, Squarcia doubtlessexpected. 
That Cecilia and Lucrezia would put 
themselves in the way to be captured 
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he could hardly guess. Taddeo’s 
other charge of abandoning the higher 
ground is to be confessed. Squarcia 
made his mistakes. But he also won 
battles; which I cannot find that 
Taddeo Mondaleschi ever did. 

So you have the two armies all but 
equal now, Castracane on the gentle 
slope of the foot-hills beyond Sestola, 
Squarcia fronting him in the plain 
below. . 

It was a glorious day in May. The 
sun stood dazzling in a dark blue sky. 
Through that lucid air the moun- 
tains’ white splendour seemed very 
near, and below the snow-line were 
masses of colour, rich purple and blue. 
Nearer yet the limestone stood naked, 
square and grey. Below the crags 
came the shimmering blue-green of the 
pines, then the brighter tint of chest- 
nut and mulberry and elm and vine— 
and then red and black horsemen 
trampling down the millet. The 
armies were a maze of mingled colour 
against the pale green fields. Cas- 
tracane’s host, horsemen, pikemen, 
crossbowmen, all were uniform in 
black breastplate and helm and scar- 
let sleeves. But below Squarcia mus- 
tered a motley host. Every man, in- 
deed, had helmet and breastplate 
burnished bright, but here were 
Squarcia’s own men in doublet and 
hose of dark crimson, there the grey- 
green of Vellano, here again Noventa’s 
white and gold. 

Hither and thither the colours 
turned and changed. White smoke 
clouds began to drift over Squarcia’s 
men. A dull confused din arose. 
Squarcia was trying every trick of 
his tactics to tempt Castracane to a 
charge down the hill. His arque- 
busiers fired steadily from afar. His 
guns attempted a cannonade, but un- 
mounted, utterly unhandy, with no 
means to get a range uphill, buried 
their balls in the ground. He offered 
cavalry for a flank attack; he flung 
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out a battalion unsupported. He 
broke his lines and left a gap for 
Castracane tostrike at. But nothing 
happened. Castracane knew the 
strength of his ground too well to 
leave it. 

Bernardo Bruni, his round face 
entirely serious, came with his staff 
to Squarcia. They spoke together 
awhile in curt half-sentences. Ber- 
nardo rode off. Gallopers went hither 
and thither. The game of tactics 
began again. The horsemen of No- 
venta made a feint against Castra- 
cane’s right wing; the horsemen of 
Vellano threatened his centre; but 
neither pushed the charge home up 
the hill. And Castracane’s horsemen, 
well-handled, hovered, waiting for 
them to risk too much. 

Squarcia, sitting motionless in the 
saddle, a round mass of mail, sent 
some fresh orders. 

“Oh, fight, in God’s name, fight !”’ 
Lionardo groaned at his side. 

Squarcia turned with a. start. 
Already he had every nerve at strain. 
No man, and your soldier least of all, 
likes to be taught his own trade. But 
he saw Lionardo’s face. 

“IT am doing my best,” he said 
gently. 

Lionardo nodded and bit his lip. 
He was learning what like is the worst 
pain in the world—to have no power 
to save those you love. All this 
pomp of war, thousands of men ready 
to fight for him to death, Squarcia, 
the conqueror of fifty fights—all 
could not avail to keep his love from 
shame. He was helpless. And she— 

“Go ride with your men a while,” 
said Squarcia. 

The horsemen of Noventa and 
Vellano united and moved out be- 
yond Castracane’s right wing. Ber- 
nardo Bruni flung out a couple of 
battalions of pikemen in support. 
Castracane’s horse waited above. But 
Squarcia was not watching them. 
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For an instant, and one instant only 
he had seen a man on the sky- 
line to Castracane’s left rear. 

That man was young Battista 
Faggiuola, of Francesco’s guard. 

The elaborate manceuvres went 
on. Bernardo Bruni planned the 
most alluring temptations. He 
brought the horsemen of Vellano 
back from wing to centre across. Cas- 
tracane’s front, fair mark for a charge 
in flank. Castracane’s horse waited 
still, always ready but never daring. 
Castracane’s bowmen shot a few score 
bolts ; his pikemen rested on their 
arms. 

Then over the skyline came a mass 
of horsemen. Francesco, whatever 
he was, was a captain of cavalry. 
He saw how the battle was balanced. 
He made up his mind in a moment. 
He brought his two regiments of 
horse smashing down on Castracane’s 
flank and rear. They came headlong 
with all the slope of the hill to help 
their speed and weight. They crashed 
upon Castracane’s left wing and 
crumpled it and hurled it in wild dis- 
order upon the centre and broke 
through to Squarcia. 

But before their charge had struck 
home Squarcia was giving orders as 
fast as he could speak. His officers 
and orderlies went galloping this 
way and that. The whole army 
began to pivot and change: front. 
The horsemen of Vellano came at 
speed from the centre. Francesco 
and his men had hardly won clear of 
Castracane’s shattered ranks, when 
the men of Vellano thundered past 
them, up the hill, now that their 
foes were broken, and wrought more 
havoc. When they won clear, Squar- 
cia’s right was well on the higher 
ground, his left was withdrawn ; he 
was on Castracane’s flank. 

Bernardo Bruni, smiling now and 
extremely calm, was changing the in- 
fantry formation with speed. Dense 

















down on Castracane’s shattered wing. 
It had never a chance to form again. 
Its broken ranks threw the centre into 
disorder and still Squarcia’s heavy 
columns pressed on. Castracane’s 
horsemen had tried to come from 
the other wing to aid. Old Poggio 
Nardi, with the horse of Noventa, got 
a charge home on the flank of one 
regiment and hampered them all. 
They charged at last on Squarcia’s 
weakened centre. But now the guns 
had them at close range and mowed 
swathes of them, and the arquebusiers, 
firing through the thin line of pikes, 
shattered their front. While they 
faltered, Squarcia loosed the horse- 
men of Vellano upon them, and 
Poggio Nardi came down on their 
flank again, and Castracane’s horse- 
men were regiments no more. They 
broke altogether, they fled, and the 
men of Vellano and Noventa rode 
them down, and slew, and slew. 

Lionardo turned and rode back. 
There had been something to stir 
the blood in the charges. This kill- 
ing had neither danger nor zest. 
Francesco had come to Squarcia just 
before him. 

“Well charged, by Pompey 
Squarcia nodded, and turned again 
to the battle. 

““Castracane has taken Cecilia,” 
said Francesco. 

The big man moved in his saddle. 

‘She left Zena alone to find you,” 
said Francesco. 

Squarcia bit his lip, and the blood 
began to come upon his beard. 

““T was not kind to her; that is 
why,” said Francesco. 

The din of the battle rose louder. 
At the battle Squarcia looked still. 
‘“‘Can your men charge again ?”’ he 
growled. 
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columns of pikemen rolled shouting 


(To be continued.) 
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“Get a charge home on their 
right centre.” 

Off Francesco went eagerly enough. 
Lionardo, stung himself by the pain 
of helplessness, looked curiously at 
Squarcia. Blood-clots lay upon 
Squarcia’s beard ; his hairy face was 
drawn ; his little grey, eyes glittered 
like points of steel as he watched 
the battle. 

And now, out of the midst of Cas- 
tracane’s army an ordered squadron 
came and rode off to the rear. The 
next moment Francesco crashed home 
on the centre, and the whole army 
reeled. Lionardo saw _ Bernardo 
Bruni’s squires break away from 
him. Hither and thither they gal- 
loped shouting, cursing, slamming 
every man into line. Crimson and 
green and white and gold, the whole 
motley array hurled itself on Castra- 
cane’s tottering ranks. 

Squarcia turned suddenly to Lio- 
nardo. 

“‘And now for you and me,” he 
said. “Come!” and galloped off 
to his own splendid regiment of horse 
held chafing in reserve all day. 
““Now, my children!” he shouted, 
“at the trot!” Up to the hills 
above the surge of the fight he led 
them. 

“Squarcia! Squarcia! Squarcia, 
and strike home!” that roar from 
a myriad throats was the last Lio- 
nardo heard of the battle of Sestola. 
The last he saw of it was Bernardo 
Bruni riding alone behind the con- 
quering ranks, his round face smiling 
placidly, his hand twirling a crimson 
rose. 

Lionardo turned and saw Squarcia 
pointahead. That one orderly squad- 
ron of Castracane’s was vanishing 
through a gap in the hills. 
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THE SPINNING WOMAN 


By E. 


Illustrated by D, 


NCE upon a time there stood 

an old palace in the midst of 

a garden. It was a king’s 

palace, in fact it belonged 

to the king of the land, but he had 

quite given up coming to it. There 
were Strange tales about the place. 

Some people said they could always 

hear a sound of spinning—spinning— 

spinning. The king could not hear it 

himself, but then he was a little deaf. 

Moreover, he wore so many jewelled 

chains about him that they made a 

clinking sound wherever he went. 

Still, for all that, it was very annoying. 


ARCHER 
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Sometimes grand foreign princes 
and ambassadors would visit him, for 
he was a very great king; and just 
when he thought he was distinguish- 
ing himself in brilliant conversation, 
one or other would perhaps say, 
““What is that? It sounds like a 
spinning-wheel.” 

Then the king had to make all sorts 
of excuses, for he did not like to con- 
tradict a foreign prince. 

«Besides, you never knew who might 
hear it. The girl in the scullery, who 
washed the greasy pots and pans, 
often said she heard it; whereas the 

















grand court lady who set all the 
fashions could never hear a sound of it. 
Yes, it really was very annoying; 
but there was worse than all this. 

The king had one son whom he 
loved very dearly. The little prince 
was a sweet-natured, beautiful child, 
but even from a baby he always 
seemed to be listening to something, 
so that the grown-up people used to 
say: ‘‘ What can the child hear ? ” 

Then, when he was a little older, 
he would spend all day among the 
flowers in the garden, with the same 
look on his face. One day, when he 
was old enough to speak, the king 
said to him, “ What do you hear ? ” 
and to his great horror and amaze- 
ment the little prince answered, 
‘* Spinning—spinning—spinning.” 

This was very bad. The court 
physician was called in, but he could 
find nothing the matter with the 
royal child, so he ordered him to be 
taken away to another palace. 

It nearly broke the child’s heart to 
be torn from his beautiful garden, but 
he no longer heard the sound of spin- 
ning in the new palace, only now he 
always seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing—waiting—waiting. 

This is how the old palace came to 
be empty, but the garden was still 
full of beautiful flowers. Now the 
prince came of age and was allowed 
to choose his own home, and he chose 
to come back to the home of his 
childhood, because no flowers had 
ever seemed to him so beautiful as the 
flowers in the old garden, and above 
all things did he love the sound of a 
spinning-wheel. He had never really 
quite forgotten, you see. 

He was rather a curious young 
prince, and although he was brave 
and genteel, and loved all beautiful 
things, people did not always like him. 
Somehow, he gave them the idea that 
he was not always with them, and 
they seemed to be half afraid of him. 
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Some of the fine court ladies had no 
patience with him. They thought he 
was so cold and almost sarcastic, 
but they did not understand him at 
all. He was really very gentle. 

The sun was just setting when the 
prince and his train reached the old 
palace. As they had ridden all day, 
supper was served at once, but the 
prince hardly ate anything. He kept 
laying down his knife and fork and 
listening, for all the time he fancied 
he heard the sound of spinning— 
spinning—spinning. So that his fol- 
lowers said, ‘‘ How strange he is to- 
night.” 

At last he could bear it no longer. 
He left the supper-table and strolled 
out into the garden. It was a soft 
green twilight. The garden was de- 
liciously cool and dewy after the hot 
banqueting-room, and never had the 
scent of the flowers seemed so 
strangely sweet. And the spinning— 
was it spinning? It seemed to the 
prince to be more like music—yes—it 
was music. Could any one of the 
court minstrelsb—— But no, no 
court music in all the world was ever 
like this music, so unearthly, so beau- 
tiful, so soft. It seemed to be a part 
of the twilight and the flowers. 

Suddenly the spinning and the 
music all ceased, and there came a 
great stillness, so that the prince could 
hear his own heart beating, and 
scarcely dared to breathe, for in the 
stillness he thought he heard a voice, 
which said, “ Are you there ? ” 

It seemed quite near to him, so that 
he stretched out his arms and said, 
under his breath, “‘ Yes, I am here.”’ 

But he could see nothing, though he 
searched the garden through and 
through. 

All that night he wandered about 
the garden under the stars, and all 
that night there was spinning—spin- 
ning—spinning, and the music, but 
the voice did not come again, though 
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he listened. Oh, how he listened! 
Now, the prince’s whole life seemed 
to be in these sounds. He could 
scarcely sleep or eat, and he no longer 
heard what people said to him. He 
grew thin and pale, so that his at- 
tendants said that he was going to die. 

But the prince knew that it was 
not death that called him, but life. 

Still, he grew very weary of wait- 
ing and listening and searching, so 
at last he thought he would ask the 
advice of a great magician who lived 
in the midst of a gloomy pine forest. 
One night, then, he set out alone to 
visit this magician. He was obliged 
to go at night, because the magician 
could not bear the light. He always 
went to sleep all day, and kept awake 
allnight. Buthe was very wise. Oh, 
so wise! He could read men through 
and through like books, and he knew 
quite well that the prince was coming 
to him through the forest, so he put 
on the most fearful robe he had— 
scarlet, dyed in human blood, and 
embroidered with live serpents, for 
he was not altogether above creating 
a sensation, though he was a magician. 

But the prince was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. He was always 
listening for a voice, besides which 
all other voices seemed dull and 
meaningless, and so this horrible gar- 
ment made no sort of impression on 
him. He was so absent-minded that 
he sat down on the top of a large boa- 
constrictor, and began at once to tell 
his tale quite simply. When he told 
of the spinning and the music the 
magician nodded his head and said, 
“Yes, yes. I have heard of these 
things before. We _ hear _ these 
things sometimes; some of us ;” but 
when he spoke of the voice, the great 
man said, “Ho, ho. So you have 
heard a voice. That’s different. Now 
I can help you, only swear to me that 
you will always protect me and never 
let me be burnt alive.” 
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So the prince swore on his sword. 

““That’s settled, then,” said the 
magician. ‘“‘ Now we can get to busi- 
ness,” and taking a crystal rod, he 
touched the prince on the forehead, 
and the prince immediately fell back- 
wards into a deep, deep sleep on the 
top of the boa-constrictor, who took 
no notice of him, for he was asleep 
too. 

Then the magician opened the 
prince’s eyelids, and looked down 
deep into his eyes, so that he could 
see his thoughts. And he bared the 
prince’s breast and laid his head 
on his heart, so that he could hear 
his dreams. All the while he kept 
grimly nodding his head and saying 
to himself, ““So, so! He has gone 
farther than most people, this fellow. 
I must continue his acquaintance. 
Yes. Yes. He is something more 
than a bag of sawdust with a crown 
and a sceptre. I begin quite to like 
him.” 

At last he took the crystal rod and 
touched him again on the forehead, 
and the prince sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, looking sleepily about him, 
but he had no idea he had been dream- 
ing. The magician actually gave 
him some wine to drink, saying at the 
same time: “Come, wake up; it is 
time you were trudging. Back, as 
fast as your legs can carry you, to 
your garden again. You must be 
sure to be there before the sun rises ; 
you will hear the voice saying, ‘ Are 
you there?’ You must answer 
softly, “‘ Yes, I am here,” and as the 
sun rises you will see before you an 
apple tree, in full bloom and full of 
singing birds. Look at it stead- 


fastly, and under its branches you 
will see a little glass house with a low 
iron door, and inside the glass house 
there will be a woman spinning. 
You must go up to the door and knock 
three times, and a voice will say, 
‘Come in,’ but be sure you do not 
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THE LITTLE PRINCE ALWAYS SEEMED TO BE LISTENING TO SOMETHING, 


lift the latch until you have knocked 
three times.” 

‘“‘T will be sure of that,’ 
answered eagerly. 

“Good luck,” shouted the magi- 
cian. 

But the prince never heard him. 
He was already out of sight. Oh, how 
his heart beat, as he ran through the 
wood. He was going to know the 
secret at last. The secret of his life. 

It was already dawn when he 
reached the garden. The birds began 
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ihe prince 





to sing, and the flowers to open. It 
seemed like another world after the 
magician’s gloomy home, and while he 
waited for the sun to rise, again he 
heard the voice say, “‘ Are you there? ” 
Then he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I am here,”’ 
and immediately the sun rose and he 
saw before him an apple tree in full 
bloom and full of singing birds. And 
he saw, too, the littie glass house 
under the branches, with the low iron 
door, and inside the little glass house 
sat a woman spinning stars. 
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“THE PRINCE FELL BACKWARDS!INTO A DEEP, DEEP SLEEP.” 


Oh, she was beautiful ! 

Her eyes were like a summer night, 
and her mouth was sweet like music, 
and her long dark hair fell like a cloud 
over her blue mantle. As she spun 
she sang, and as she sang, the stars 
she was spinning moved round her 
in a circle; wider and wider, and 
farther and farther, as far as all the 
world. 

The prince scarcely dared to breathe 


fur the wonder and beauty of it. 
Suddenly she looked at him with large 
solemn eyes, and he fancied that she 
smiled. He thought his heart must 
break for joy. He sprang towards 
her with a loud cry and put his hand 
. on the latch of the iron door, but he 
quite forgot to knock three times as 
the magician had told him. 
As he opened the door the singing 
stopped; the spinning-wheel went 
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round and round madly, with a harsh, 
whirring noise and stopped too; 
and the stars flew out in all directions, 
like sparks of fire, and blinded him, 
so that he had to close his eyes. 

It was only for a minute, but when 
he opened them again everything was 
gone. 

The beautiful woman, the wheel, 
the music, the stars—even the apple 
tree was gone. The prince stood 
alone in the garden. 

It was raining. 


* * * * 


Now, many years had come and 
gone, and the prince was old, with 
long white hair and dim, sad eyes. 
For a long time he had been king of 
the land. A good, gentle king, but 
he had never done anything remark- 
able or brilliant, neither was he very 
popular. 

He had been always waiting and 
listening for something that he never 
heard, and that makes one sad, you 
know. 

Now, at last, he was going to die. 
It was winter, and freezing bitterly. 
The king lay propped up with pillows 
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and covered with soft rugs, and his 
eyes were closed, as though he slept. 

It was midnight, and a large wood 
fire burnt on the hearth, but he was 
cold—so cold. 

The king’s physician bent over him 
on one side, and the Lord High Cham- 
berlain on the other, for he had no 
wife or child. 

“ He is going fast,” they whispered. 

Suddenly the king sat up, without 
any help, and secmed to listen in- 
tently. 

“Do you hear anything ?” they 
asked, and the king answered, “ Spin- 
ning—spinning—spinning.” 

“Alas, he has grown childish,” 
they said. ‘ 

Then his eyes grew bright, as one 
who sees a beautiful vision, and his 
face had a wonderful light in it. 

“Tt is the light from the fire,” the 
physician said. But it was not the 
light from the fire. The king stretched 
out his long arms and said very softly, 
** Yes, I am here,” and fell back dead 
into the physician’s arms, a mere 
bag of bones. 

He really had grown quite child- 


ish. 


“AFTER” 


BY LOUISE LANE. 


Bring in the sheaves across the vale of tears; 

The chasm now is bridged by passing years, 

And lo! a harvest of ripe grain appears 
Watered by sorrows. 


My vain regrets have proved themselves in vain, 
For Peace, the magic child of Grief and Pain, 
New-crowned and sceptred now has come to reign, 


Breathing fair morrows. 
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WHEN GREEK 


By RUBY 





MEETS GREEK 


M. AYRES 


lllustrated by W. H. Holloway 


HE was a flirt. 
He was a flirt too, and they 


sat out a dance together. 
She had been bored the 
whole evening. 

It was her twenty-fifth birthday, 
and she was beginning to think that, 
perhaps, after all life might be lived 
more advantageously than merely 
exchanging frivolities with men who 
cared no more for her than she did 
for them. 

He had been bored too. 

A girl in whom he had been in- 
terested had got engaged, and he was 
annoyed. 

He hadn’t wanted to marry her 
exactly, but her waltz step su‘‘ed his, 
and she was alwavs perfectly gow-ncd ; 
he liked to walk by the side of a well- 
dressed girl, so he regretted her en- 
gagement. 

He sat by his partner with a frown 
on his face, wondering if her thoughts 
wandered in the same direction as 
his own, for the well-dressed girl with 
the perfect waltz-step was engaged 
to a man whom he hardly remem- 
bered to have seen away from the 
company of the fair-haired beauty 
who sat by his side, absently pulling 
to pieces one of the pink roses she 
wore in her dress. 

He had never talked with this girl 
before, and it seemed an unutter- 
able bore to go over the old ground 
again with her: He had asked for 
a dance, and had suggested sitting 
it out. They had not spoken since 


her languid hand had fallen from his ° 


languid arm. 
They had never even faintly wished 
to become better ac: jvainted, and now 


that they sat-side by side, it seemed 
too much trouble to talk and discover 
whether either were like all the 
others that had gone before, or some- 
thing refreshingly different. Once or 
twice, across a ballroom, he had ad- 
mired her daintily-poised head, but 
now that the smooth fair waves of 
her hair were but an inch or two from 
his shoulder, he scarcely turned his 
eyes in their direction. The news 
of the other girl’s engagement filled 
both their minds unpleasantly. 

She was wondering, in weariness, 
tinged with faint amusement, in what 
way she had failed with the other 
man whom the girl, with no beauty to 
speak of, had captured. She had 
decided, weeks ago, that if he asked 
her, she would accept him, for he was 
rich, and had a title in perspective. 
But he had not asked her, and the 
fact had left a sense of mortifica- 
tion, if no deeper feeling. 

She wished she had been ‘able to 
say last night, in answer to the 
careless announcement of his engage- 
ment, that he might also congratulate 
her, but even if she had foreseen his 
engagement, there was no man she 
would have cared to put in his place. 
Men wearied her. 

This man knew that he had not 
been in love with the! girl whose 
dainty note had, that evening,” ap- 
prised him of her engagement. It 
was wounded vanity he suffered 
from. 

He took a rapid review of their— 
what for want of a better word he 
called “ friendship.” 

In no instance could he recall 
having bored her. Halifax moved 
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restlessly in his vexation. It would 
be a triumph to turn the tables on 
her, but, alas, there was no girl that 
appealed to him sufficiently to war- 
rant even a pretence at devotion. 

It was all very irritating, and in 
the meantime, he was neglecting his 
partner shamefully. He turned his 
head—she was looking at him. 

Their eyes met, and Halifax be- 
came aware of a bewitching dimple. 

Lucile realised that his eyes were 
grey, and keenly alert, in spite of 
their slightly bored expression. 

A faint feeling of surprise stirred 
her, that the girl had preferred the 
other man. 

She laughed softly, and the weari- 
ness vanished from her. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if he were about 
to protest, but he leaned back in his 
chair and laughed softly, too. 

““T am not always so uninterest- 
ing,” he said. 

‘“*T have not found you uninterest- 
ing,” she replied. ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact, I had forgotten you were there.” 

A sudden gleam leaped into the 
man’s eyes, but it died down quickly. 
“So good of you to say that,” he 
retorted evenly. “It relieves me of 
unnecessary politeness. I also had 
forgotten you were there.” 

The girl shut her fan with a click. 

From beneath her long lashes she 
cast a swift glance at him. 

She remembered she had been told 
that he was the greatest flirt in 
London. At the same moment he 
recalled a similar statement regarding 
her. 

The last trace of boredom vanished 
from their faces. 

“ The old plan of campaign would 
not avail him in this case,” he was 
thinking. 

‘“* How to meet the attack when he 
led it,”” she was wondering. 

He decided to reconnoitre. 

‘“T have been to thirty-nine dances 
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this season,” he said, “ but I have 
realised to-night, for the first time, 
that they bore me.” 

The girl’s lip curled in amusement. 

‘“*T have been to forty, and I rea- 
lised it at the second dance,” she 
said. 

He looked down the long corridor 
where they were sitting with a fine 
assumption of carelessness, but in 
reality he, was immensely enter- 
tained by her retort. 

He had found a girl who would 
fight him with his own weapons, 
instead of standing by, as so many of 
the others had done, to be hit or 
missed at his pleasure. 

He turned to her suddenly. 

“‘ It was your partners, of course ? ”’ 
he said. 

Lucile looked down at the toe of her 
pink slipper which peeped from the 
hem of her skirt like a rosebud. 

“*I suppose it was—mostly,” she 
admitted. 

Halifax decided that her designs 
on the other man had been purely 
mercenary. He also decided upon 
something else, and it brought a 
dangerous sparkle to his eyes, that 
would have boded ill for the girl by 
his side had she been anybody else ; 
but Lucile caught the sparkle and 
smiled to herself. 

** You were not interested in them?” 
he asked, still attacking the same 
point. 

‘* Perhaps not,” she returned coolly. 

She reopened her fan with an 
impatient movement. 

‘*There's nothing more wearisome 
than having to feign interest before 
you can induce a man to talk even 
platitudes!”’ she said with sudden 
energy. ‘“‘A man_ should compel 
interest, and draw you out before 
you are aware of the fact. The 
dinners I have struggled through 
with men who never would have 
made a remark had I not exerted 
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myself to make them!” she laughed. 

“There are exceptions,” said 
Halifax.” 

‘““Of course,” she agreed, “ but 
they are always allotted to the inane 
woman—they never fall to my share.” 

** Yet, some day, I suppose you will 
condescend to take the name of one 
of these society pests ? ”’ said Halifax. 
‘““And even grow to tolerate him.” 

“Possibly,” said Lucile. ‘ One 
must marry,” she added noncha- 
lantly. 

** Must ? ” echoed Halifax. “‘ Then 
you do believe in the old-fashioned 
idea of love and marriage being in- 
separable,” he pursued. 

Lucile glanced at him. 
turned the look innocently. 

‘“*T believe in it so implicitly,” she 
said slowly, “that I do not agree 
that it zs old-fashioned. The love- 
less marriages one sees nowadays are 
the fault of the men. They are too 
much occupied with other things to 
trouble to learn to love a woman. 
When the time comes for them to 
marry, they look round and casually 
choose the one that catches their 
fancy, but as to loving her - 

“Do you mean that the men are 
incapable of love or that the women 
are incapable of inspiring it ? ” asked 
Halifax interestedly. 

The girl hesitated. “I think,” she 
said presently, “they each waste 
so much of themselves in meaning- 
less flirtations, that when they would 
love, there is no capacity for it left.” 

“And you are quite resigned to 
a modern marriage?” questioned 
Halifax. 

“Failing anything better,” 
said frivolously. 

She sighed lightly and _ uncon- 
sciously as she spoke, for she found 
herself thinking that it must be rather 
an enviable state to be engaged to a 
man who did not bore one. 

Halifax made a mental note of the 
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sigh, though he could not be quite 
sure if it were genuine. 

The girl turned her face to his with 
a slight pucker between her brows. 

She decided that he was better than 
a merely handsome man, for the 
oftener one looked at his face, the 
oftener one desired to look, and 
she wondered again in what way the 
other man had proved more attrac- 
tive. 

‘**Do I bore you ?” Halifax asked 
suddenly. Fj 

“TI have never talked with™ you 
before,” she said, smiling. ‘* When 
we have been sent in to dinner to- 
gether two or three times, I shall be 
able to tell you.” 

‘“* Shall I be assigned to you as one 
in whom you must feign interest ? ” 
he inquired gravely, “or shall I be 
asked to take you in because you are 
one of the inane women who need 
amusing partners ? ” 

“* That also, I will tell you when I 
know you better,” she laughed. 

“* Perhaps we shall be the exception 
which proves the rule,” he sug- 
gested. 

“* You agree then, that it tsa rule ? ” 

“T think it might be,” he admitted. 
“But I can remember some dinners 
that I have enjoyed, and it was 
entirely due to my partner,” 

“In that respect, then,” said Lucile 
quickly, “‘ I score, for no dinner stands 
out in my mind as enjoyed because 
of an amusing partner, though there 
are many I remember because of 
stifling more yawns than at others.” 

** You did not wait for me to add,” 
said Halifax gravely, “ that on these 
occasions my partner was a deaf old 
lady who told me, with the soup, 
that I need not talk to her, as she 
gouldn’t hear, and who ended, with 
the dessert, by thanking me for 
obeying her wishes.” He laughed. 
“On all other occasions, where stu- 
pidity has not bored me, the fact 
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“*T'VE ALTERED MY PLANS SINCE I LAST SAW YOU.'” 


that 1 pretended 1 was entertained, 
bored me still mure.”’ 

He rose, offering ‘.is arm, as 
the music from the distant ballroom 
came down the corridor. 

Lucile felt glad that the other 
man had found the other girl more 
attractive than herself; there was 
much more interest with a man such 
as Halifax, and if one must marry, as 
one must, the choice might as well 
fall on a man of whom one could be 
proud. 

Halifax had not gone so far in his 


thoughts as his companion, but he 
had caught sight of an auburn head 
across the room, and a dainty figure 
that had walked by his side rather 
often during the past weeks, and he 
bent towards his companion with 
careful attention. 

** Next time we meet,” he said, in a 
more tender tone than the words 
seemed to warrant, “‘you will tell me 
if you found me like—all the others ?” 

* Yes,”’ said Lucile. 

When he left her, she watched him 
cross the room. At the door he 
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looked back, and saw that she was 
watching him. 

A slight smile swept over his face, 
and a sort of unspoken challenge was 
flung down and taken up between 
them. 

* * . * 

“The hour is come,” said Halifax 
tragically, one evening a week later. 

He paused to avoid treading on a 
silken skirt trailing in front of him. 
He looked down at Lucile on his 
arm. 

She raised very blue and innocent 
eyes to his. 

“The hour for dinner?” she 
queried. 

A shade of annoyance crossed his 
face. 

He had been at such pains to re- 
member their past conversation ; had 
even asked to be allowed to take her 
in to dinner, and now she pretended 
forgetfulness of his meaning. He 
took refuge in mock disconsolation, 
which held a tinge of sincerity. 

“Tell me that you have forgotten 
my name, and | will forgive you, 
but do not ‘say you have | forgotten 
that my taking you into dinner will 
decide my future in your eyes.” 

Lucile laughed. 

“You surely cannot expect me to 
remember all the nonsense we talked. 
Let me think—two nights ago, was 
it?” 

Halifax considered for a moment. 
“Yes, two nights ago,” he echoed, 
with deliberate untruthfulness, look- 
ing at his companion’s charming 
profile. : | 

She had scored once ; in future she 
should find him more wary. 

They were seated at the long table, 
and she had spread her serviette 
over her white satin lap before Hali- 
fax spoke again. 

“1 think we might start afresh,” 
he said. 

“Would you like me to begin by 
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saying that the week since I saw 
you has been the longest in my life ? ” 
she inquired, with mock seriousness. 

“I should indeed,” Halifax smi- 
lingly returned. 

** Because I can always tell these 
little fibs in the interest of society,” 
she added. 

**T cannot see,” said Halifax, ‘‘ how 
society would benefit by your ad- 
mitting that you were pleased to see 
me. 

“It would gratify your vanity and 
make you pleasant for the rest of the 
evening, and thus I should be con- 
ferring an obligation on society.” 

“You take it for granted that it 
would gratify my vanity?” said 
Halifax. 

*“Of course,” said Lucile disdain- 
fully. ‘A man is always gratified 
to know a girl is thinking of him.” 

“It has its responsibilities too,” 
he murmured. 

“I did not know a man ever rea- 
lised the responsibilities of a heart- 
ache,” the girl said loftily. 

“Oh, you didn’t say your heart 
ached,” retorted Halifax wickedly. 

“I did not know you expected me 
to,’ she answered, “ but if it will 
give you any pleasure, I can easily 
say it.” 

She looked up at him, and Halifax 
looked down at her, and both laughed 
lightly. ‘‘ Youare so obliging,” he 
said, “that I am tempted to ask, in 
fear and trembling, if you are not 
exerting yourself to make me talk. 
If so, I beg you will give me a chance, 
say, till the entree, of proving that I 
can ‘compel your interest, and draw 
you out ’—I believe those were. your 
words.” 

“T don’t think you can do that,” 
she said. “I have really got into 
sueh a way of expecting to be bored 
that I hardly realise now when I am 
not.” 

“Then I shall have to tell you,” 

















said Halifax promptly. ‘“‘ And as a 
beginning, I will say that you are not 
in the least bored now.” 

“Politeness forbids me to contra- 
dict you,” said the girl, with a swift 
upward glance and smile. 

“*And truthfulness also,’ supple- 
mented Halifax. “I am going to 
begin your education at once, and 
teach you how to enjoy life.” 

“Don’t, I beg of you,” said 
Lucile quickly. “I have chosen my 
path, and—it doesn’t lie that way.” 

“Which way?” he demanded. 

“The way you would lead me,” 
she answered. 

“But I never said that I should 
lead you,” Halifax retorted. 

‘““No,” she admitted. “‘ But I am 
sure you would.” 

She stole a mischievous glance at 
him from beneath her long lashes, 
and Halifax frowned. 

He had never before met a girl 
so well versed in the art of which he 
was a past-master as this girl, and 
he was not sure that he liked the 
experience. 

He sat silently crumbling his bread. 

‘“* We are at the entree,” said a soft 
voice. 

“Then,” said Halifax, smiling, “I 
have interested you sufficiently for 
you to remember what I said.” 

‘“‘T have a good memory for detail,” 
she submitted. 

“Then,” said Halifax quickly, 
“tell me what you meant by saying 
you had chosen your path, and that it 
lay in a different direction to mine. 
I had hoped,” he continued, with a 
mock sigh, ‘‘ that I was to have the 
pleasure of boring you through many 
more dinners.” 

“It was in the agreement that you 
were not to bore,”’ she said evasively. 

“Keep to the point,” said Halifax 
severely, “‘ and explain your speech ; 
or was it only one of those ‘ meaning- 
less nothings’ of which you tell me 
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you keep an endless store for the 
benefit of mankind ? ” 

** Indeed, no.” Lucile twisted her 
wineglass with uneasy fingers. “ It 
is a hard fact that has to be looked 
squarely in the face.” She paused. 

“In another month London will 
know me no more.” 

“Nor me either,” he answered. 
“Are you going abroad, or to the 
country ? ” 

**T don’t know—it matters so little, 
as I am not returning.” 

“Why?” The question came 
sincerely, and realising it, Halifax 
hastened to add lightly, “‘ Does Lon- 
don bore you also?” 

**No, but London is tired of me.’ 
She looked up at him. “ And now, of 
course,” she added, “you are won- 
dering how many seasons I have bee 1 
out, and how old I am.”’ 

“IT assure you I am not,” he de- 
clared, and his voice rang sincere 
again. “But if you would like to 
tell me—” 

**T shouldn’t like to at ali,” she 
said hastily, ‘‘ because you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

‘“* But if I promise that I will.” 

““A man’s promises count for so 
little,”’ she said wearily, and the man 
frowned again. 

** And sometimes a woman’s counts 
for nothing at all,”’ he said. 

‘“* And sometimes for—-everything,” 
Lucile interrupted. “ Yes, I'll have 
some grapes.” 

Halifax cut some for her. She 
noticed that his hands were strong, 
capable hands, in spite of their white- 
ness. 

“If you are not coming back to 
London,” he said abruptly, “ how 
are you going to marry one of the 
inane men ?” 

“Oh, there are inane men in the 
country,” said Lucile. 

“You still mean to marry ?’ ” 

Lucile flushed. 
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“Will you pick up my _ gloves, 
please,”’ she said. 

Halifax dived under the table. 

“* Please don’t say the dinner has 
seemed interminable,” he pleaded, 
as he rose and handed them to her. 

“I told you I was seldom truthful 
if I could benefit society by being 
otherwise,”’ she retorted, as 'she passed 
him. 

Later she moved her skirts to 
make room for him beside her, 
but Halifax shook his head. “ One 
cannot breathe in this room,” he 
said, looking round_ discontentedly 
at the laughing groups, and at the 
stream of black coats coming in at 
the doorway. 

“There is a cpnservatory,” he 
said. ‘“* Will you come ?” 

“I feel a deserter,”’ said Lucile, as 
she passed under the portiére which 
he held aside for her. 

“‘Soothe your conscience ; you wil 
be entertaining me,” said Halifax. 
**Is not this better than the drawing- 
room ? What a scent of roses; it 
makes one long for an old-fashioned 
country garden.” 

Lucile sank into a basket-chair in a 
shadowy corner, ani Halifax moved 
about with his hands in his pockets, 
stopping now and then to admire 
some delicate exotic. 

“ If one might smoke,” he said with 
a sigh. 

“If you are waiting for my per- 
mission,” said Lucile, “you may, 
but I will not answer for the effect it 
may have on the flowers.” 

**T have’ smoked here before,” said 
Halifax, and he struck a match and 
gravely lit a cigar. 

He drew a few puffs, then halted by 
Lucile’s chair, gravely contemplating 
her from his superior height. 

“Is marriage the goal of every” 
woman’s ambition?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Lucile’s fingers stopped their idle 


drumming on the arm of the chair, 
and she looked up inquiringly. 

“Women such as I?” she de- 
manded. 

Halifax studied the glowing end of 
his cigar with minute care. 

** Yes,” he said. 

The girl’s fingers resumed their 
nervous movement. 

“It depends,” she said slowly. 
“if a woman has money, she waits, 
and speculates, and has a good time. 
If she has no money——.”’ She broke 
off with a slight shrug. 

“She marries an inane man and 
gets money ? ” Halifax supplemented, 
then he strolled away to the end of 
the conservatory. 

“* Why an inane man ? ” he queried, 
when his idle stroll brought him 
opposite her once more. 

Lucile laughed. “‘ You seem in- 
terested in the problem,” she said. 

Halifax flicked the ash from the end 
of his cigar. He knew she was watch- 
ing him curiously. After a moment 
she rose, and her long skirts trailed 
over the matted floor. 

“Do you think I might have one of 
these beauties ?” she asked. 

She lifted her white arms, and drew 
down a cluster of fragrant roses to 
her face. 

Halifax looked on speculatively. 

“Do you think I may ?” she re- 
peated, turning her face towards him. 

Halifax threw away his _half- 
smoked cigar, and took a determined 
step forward. 

“Take me in place of the inane 
man,” he said. 

For an instant she neither moved 
nor spoke, then slowly she let the 
branch of roses swing back to its place. 

“Do you mean—marry you?” 
she asked, in a calm, even voice. 

Her cheeks had lost a little of their 
delicate colouring, and beneath the 
soft laces on her breast her heart was 
beating tumultuously, but Halifax 
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“*WHEN ARE YOU COMING BACK ?' 


saw only the steadiness of her eyes ; 
heard only the calm tones of her 
voice. 

He was a little piqued. His words 
must have surprised her, he argued, 
seeing how vastly they had surprised 
himself. 

When he threw his cigar into the 
fern-bed, he had not had the least 
intention of saying what he had said. 

And his words had surprised her, 
though she was too clever to let him 


HE ASKED ABRUPTLY.” 


see it. Ina flash she thought of what 
marriage to him might mean. Wealth, 
position, London — everything she 
most desired were hers for the accept- 
ing. The knowledge was almost over- 
whelming. 


While she stood in amazement, 
Halifax was answering her question. 
“Why not?” he asked lightly. 
‘** You might do worse. I am sure we 
should get on together excellently. 
I have six thousand a year, and you 
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could buy quite a lot of frocks during 
the year.” 

He looked down, smiling indul- 
gently at her. 

Lucile regarded him thoughtfully. 
“It would be interesting to know 
why you have asked me,” she said. 

“Your own argument. One must 
masry,” he continued, “‘ and I would 
prefer a clever wife to a stupid one. 
Will not the compliment tempt 
you?” 

She wondered if he had been so im- 
personal in his other flirtations, or if 
any had seen in his eyes something 
more than mere interest. 

It suddenly occurred to her that 
she would have liked to love him. 
She felt sorry that by being so pre- 
cipitate he had put an end to sucha 
possibility. 

“You are honest, at any rate,” 
she said. ‘* You do not pretend an 
overwhelming love for me.” 

‘“*T have pretended so often before,” 
said Halifax, with sudden candour. 
“It is more of a novelty to be 
honest.”” Then, as if realising how 
ungallant were his words, he hastened 
to add, “ But that sort of thing will 
come when we are married.”’ 

‘“*T don’t think that ‘ sort of thing,’ 
as you call it, ever comes after 
marriage,’ said Lucile, dully. Sh> 
felt very lonely and uncared for. 

It was strange that with her beauty 
and charm of manner no man had 
loved her. The comparative obscurity 
of life in the country suddenly seemed 
less terrible than the thought of living 
with this man, who would always be 
attentive, polite, amusing, but who 
would never love her. He laid his 
hand on hers, and its touch made her 
feel weak and dependent. 

Here was a man whose mission in 
life should have been to care for some 
woman, but who had frittered away 
his right, and now offered her the husk 
of that love which she had dreamed 


would some day be hers. He would 
marry her, yes, but it would all be 
emptiness, because their hearts would 
always be divided. 

He was speaking again, and there 
was a touch of feeling in his usually 
smooth tones. Had he guessed some- 
thing of her thoughts? ‘“ Perhaps 
we shall prove the great exception to 
the rule,” he was saying. “Shall 
we, Lucile?” She drew her hand 
from his with sudden passion, of 
which she had not thought herself 
capable. 

‘*No,” she said. 
can’t marry you.” 

She stood looking at him breath- 
lessly, her eyes wide, her hands clasp- 
ing one another strenuously. 

She read the surprise in his eyes, 
and she forcedalaugh. “ It wouldn’t 
do,” she said. She went back to the 
basket-chair in the shadow, and 
leaned her head against the cushions. 

She felt shaken, and could not quite 
command her voice. 

“It wouldn’t do,” she repeated. 

Halifax came to her side, and, lean- 
ing down, looked into her eyes. 

‘““Why ?” he demanded master- 
fully. : 

She closed her eyes against the in- 
sistence in his. 

“Why ?”’sheechoed. “Oh, there 
are so many reasons. You hardly 
know me, and you are not an inane 
man. I could marry an inane man, 
not loving him—but not you.” She 
laughed again. ‘“ It would end disas- 
trously for one of us,” she added. 

Halifax straightened himself. “* Per- 
haps you are right,” he said, in his 
old nonchalant tone. ‘‘ When Greek 
meets Greek. It would be continual 
combat, and, as you say, there would 
be no love to level things.”’ 

Lucile made no answer. 

Halifax took a cigarette from his 
pocket and lit it carefully. “If 
we had met five years ago,” he said, 


** No—no—I 
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“we should probably have fallen in 
love ; there would have been no ques- 
tion then, of unsuitability.” 

**So it is just as well that we did 
not meet. People will miss us,” she 
said. 

** And then people will talk,” he 
added with a mock sigh. He offered 
his arm, and she laid the tips of her 
fingers in it. 

As they passed between the roses, 
a thorny spray caught in her dress. 
She stooped to free herself, and drew 
back with a little exclamation of pain. 

“Tf you had not been so im- 
patient,” said Halifax. 

He released the spray, and pos- 
sessed himself of her hand. 

“It was only a thorn,” she ex- 
plained hastily. 

“There is actually a pin-spot of 
blood,” said Halifax gravely. 

He gently brushed it away with his 
handkerchief, and looked down at her 
with eyes that he did not know were 
tender, still holding her hand. 

‘“* Now, if only you had said ‘ Yes’ 
to my excellent proposal,’ he said 
gravely, though his lips smiled, “ it 
would have been my privilege to 
‘kiss the place and make it well,’ 
as we used to in our nursery days. 
Will you not reconsider it ? ” 

Lucile drew her hand away with a 
little shiver. 

“‘ If I had said ‘ Yes,’ ” she replied 
lightly, “you would already have 
been well on the way to weary of me, 
but as it is % 

“As it is?” quéstioned Halifax. 

“As it is, it is time we went back 
to the drawing-room,” said Lucile. 
He held aside the portiére. 





Halifax learned over the low wall, 
and flung a handful of confetti after 
the departing carriage. 

He looked down at the girl by his 
side. 

“Are you envious!” she asked. 
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“ Frightfully ! ’ said Halifax encr- 
getically. “He has settled the 
momentous question of his life, while 
I have still to find somebody who will 
accept the responsibility of mine, and 
allthat appertains thereto.” 

“Which should not be a difficult 
task,”’ said Lucile. ‘‘A bachelor is 
invariably a bachelor from choice, but 
a spinster—never, I think.” 

“Yet there are girls who refuse 
men every day,” said Halifax. “In 
a moment of foolishness, you even 
refused me.” 

“For our mutual good,” said Lu- 
cile. 

“You do not like me any better 
after three months’ acquaintance ? ” 

““T have refused to marry other 
men whom I /iked immensely.” 

“That reminds me,” said Halifax, 
with the air of one suddenly remem- 
bering a detail of smali importance. 
‘TI was congratulated at the club the 
other night on my engagement.” 
He paused—“ to you,” he added, with 
deliberation. 

Lucile twirled her sunshade so that 
its pink chiffon frills screened her 
face. “Really!” she said. ‘‘ That 
is interesting, as a few days ago I 
overheard a discussion between two 
dear friends as to whether I should— 
‘pull it off’ was the expression used, 
I believe.” 


“What did you say?” he in- 
quired. 
“Say ?” Lucile laughed. “Fora 


moment I was strongly tempted to say 
crushingly, ‘My dear people, allow 
me to tell you that I have declined the 
honour of becoming Mrs. Halifax,’ 
but I refrained.” 

“What a_ golden opportunity! 
Why didn’t you do it ? ” 

“Chiefly, I suppose, because they 
wouldn’t have believed me.” 

“They didn’t believe me either,” 
said Halifax ruefully. 

‘““Who didn’t belicve, and what 
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was it they didn’t believe ?”’ Lucile 
asked, with some show of interest. 

“Why, the men at the club, 
although I assured them in my most 
convincing manner that there was 
no truth in the report of our engage- 
ment. There isn’t, is there ?”’ Hali- 
fax concluded, looking quizzically 
at his companion. 

** What do you mean ? ” demanded 
Lucile quickly. 

“Only this,” said Halifax possess- 
ing himself of the sunshade and de- 
liberately closing it. “I object to 
having my line of vision shut out by 
—chiffon. I found it most embar- 
rassing, I assure you,” he continued. 
“IT told them you would not have 
me, and they smiled; I also asserted 
that I had never thought seriously 
of you for a moment, and they were 
rude enough to laugh so loudly that 
some one crossed the room to hear 
the good joke. I left them still 
laughing.” 

“Well, it is at least something to 
have created a little amusement,” 
said the girl calmly, and she com- 
posedly re-arranged a spray of white 
heather in the front of her bodice. 

Halifax had secured it for her when 
the bride’s bouquet was distributed. 

“* Do you believe that white heather 
brings luck ? ” he asked, lazily watch- 
ing. 
“I don’t believe anything till I 
have proved it for myself,” said 
Lucile. 

** Does that statement, sweeping as 
it is, apply to love also?” he in- 
quired. 

“Apply it to anything you like.” 

“Well, I won’t apply it to love,” 
said Halifax thoughtfully. “‘ There 


is too much uncertainty—too much 
April weather about it.” 

“That is merely your experience,’ 
she reminded“him. ‘Some people 
find:love the most desirable and beau- 
tiful thing in the world.” 


’ 


“And is that your experience ? ” 
he asked quickly. 

“No,” she said lingeringly. “I 
was speaking from what I have 
heard. I have no experience.” 

“I am thirsting for an argument,” 
said Halifax. “Let us get away 
from these frivolous surroundings, 
and take refuge in the music-room.” 

“How do you know there is a 
music room ?” she asked. 

“‘ Because I have wasted so many 
hours there,” said Halifax promptly. 
‘“‘ Because the other man has taken 
a place that I hoped——” He hesi- 
tated and looked at his companion. 

“You need not expect me to be- 
lieve that,” said Lucile. They turned 
and walked slowly up the red-carpeted 
path and steps into the house. “I 
am quite sure you have always had 
what you wished for.” 

“You are right,” said Halifax 
promptly. “She danced divinely— 
but—that is all.” 

** Men have loved women for less,” 
said Lucile. ‘‘Is this the shrine ?” 
she added. 

She crossed the room, the door of 
which Halifax held open, and looked 
down from the window on the gay 
company in the garden below. 

Halifax followed with curious re- 
sentment in his eyes. Was she never 
off her guard, he wondered, that 
nothing he could say ever revealed her 
real feelings to him? Only once 
during their acquaintance, for five 
minutes, he fancied he had sounded 
real feeling, and that was when she 
had refused to marry him. He liked 
to recall the breathless way she had 
answered, “‘ No—no—I can’t marry 

ou.” 

In the three months that had passed 
since then he had never seen her 
eVes fall before his own—no speech of 
his had ever deepened the flush in her 
cheeks, or robbed her of it. 

She was leaving London next week, 
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and he was going abroad. Thinking of 
these things, he said, ‘“‘ In a week the 
stormy billows will roll between us!” 

‘Only a week ! ” she echoed. ¥'She 
sighed, and Halifax made a sudden 
movement, and checked himself. 

** Dear London,” she said half wist- 
fully. She turned to her companion 
with a smile, “Isn’t it strange one 
never appreciates a thing till it has 
gone ?”” 

“In the present circumstances I 
call it rather fortunate,” he said. 
“Perhaps next week you will think 
of me, if not tenderly, let me hope 
kindly.” 

Lucile sat on the window-seat and 
regarded him, her pretty head slightly 
on one side. ; 

“Tf I had a photograph of you,” 
she said tragically, “I should pro- 
bably look on it with tear-dimmed 
eyes, and——”’ 

“Oh, I shall be delighted to give 
you one,” he interrupted. “* Will you 
have it full-length or head and shoul- 
ders ?” 

** Neither, thanks. 
ber you sufficiently well without——’ 

“My image in fact will go with 
you to your grave—is that it?” 

They both laughed—then silence 
fell upon them. 

Lucile looked with thoughtful eyes 
into the garden. 

Why did they always talk non- 
sense, she thought impatiently. 

The hours were passing so rapidly 
and there seemed so much they might 
say, and yet, and yet—she could 
never see deeper into this man’s heart 
than on the night they had both 
been so dreadfully bored. She could 
not recall being bored since. 

He was wondering if, somewhere in 
the world, there was a man who had 
ever seen her eyes brighten and flash, 
and the colour deepen in her face, at 
his coming. If such a man existed 


I shall remem- 


’ 





he would like to meet him, not to con- 


gratulate him on his success, but to 
wrest the secret from him. It was 
unendurable that in another week 
their ways would lie apart. 

“It seems a pity you did not 
accept me when I asked you,” he 
remarked irrelevantly. 

She turned her head sharply, and 
looked down again on the gaily- 
dressed throng in the garden. 

*“It would have saved us saying 
good-bye,” he continued. “ ‘ Good- 
bye’ should be struck out of the 
English language. 

“It would merely mean another 
would have to be invented. I think 
it is a beautiful word.” 

“Between relations-in-law, _ per- 
haps.” 

** You are so frivolous,” said Lucile, 
with a touch of impatience. ‘“‘ Some 
day you will regret the nonsense you 
have talked, and wish the time could 
come again.” 

“There isn’t a doubt of it,” he 
agreed, suddenly sober. 

“And,” brightening, ‘“ probably 
even you may one day be so indiscreet 
as to regret—your refusal to be my 
wife.” 

Halifax would have been shocked 
had he realised the tender tone of his 
voice as he lingered over the two 
last words, but he was watching the 
girl’s face too intently to pay heed 
to himself. 

The faintest colour swept over her 
cheeks, but she turned her head reso- 
lutely to meet his gaze. 

“One can never tell to what pass 
one may come,” she said calmly. 

Halifax moved restlessly away to 
the other end of the room, and 
sat down at the piano. 

It was perhaps a natural result of 
the day’s ceremony that his fingers 
should pick out the first chords of the 
Wedding March. 

Lucile regarded him rather wistfully 
from across the room. 
























‘“*T have altered all my plans since 
I last saw you,”’ said Lucile suddenly. 

“Since yesterday afternoon ?” 
asked Halifax sharply. 

‘** Yes. Won’t you come nearer ; I 
can’t talk to you such a long way 
off.” 

Halifax shook his head. “I can 
bear blows better from a distance,” he 
excused himself. 

He had a horrible presentiment 
that she was going to tell him some- 
thing to meet which he would re- 
quire all his fortitude, and with the 
length of the room between them it 
would be easier. 

“TI am going abroad—instead of to 
the country,” said Lucile slowly. 

Halifax took up a piece of music, 
and examined it critically. “‘ Abroad 
is rather vague,” he said. ‘“ To what 
part, exactly ?” 

Lucile cast a swift glance at him. 

‘“*T am going to—Marseilles, first,” 
she said; but Halifax did not catch 
the last word. 

He stood up and squared his shoul- 
ders, as if a load had fallen from them. 

“That is}not so far away,” he 
said, cheerfully. “But why Mar- 
seilles ? ” 

““ Why anywhere ? ” queried Lucile. 

“| will come to the docks and wave 
my handkerchief at you,” he said. 
“ You will not be away long, I sup- 
pose ?”’ he asked, with a slight show 
of interest. 

““No, I shall not be at Marseilles 
long.” 

Halifax looked down into the gar- 
den, where the gay company was fast 
diminishing. He turned to her again, 
and asked abruptly— 

“You would despise a man who 
admitted he was beaten ? ” 

“IT should hardly admire him,” 
she answered, raising calm, deliberate 
eyes to his face. 

“For once we are agreed,” he said, 
and his mouth hardencd. 
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Down in the garden the band sud- 
denly started a gay tune. 

They stood together silently listen- 
ing. 

‘“*T must go now,” she said, with 
decision. ‘“‘I have several other en- 
gagements.”’ 

** What shall I do all by myself ? ” 
he said, disconsolately. 

Lucile laughed. ‘‘ What will you 
do next week, when the ‘stormy 
billows,’ to which you alluded, divide 
us?” 

** What, indeed ? ” echoed Halifax. 
He opened the door for her to pass 
out. 


b 


‘* T have brought the handkerchief,” 
said Halifax, sitting near the railings 
of the great liner, rocking gently at 
her moorings. He looked critically 
at Lucile. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, 
but it brought no tinge of colour to 
the girl’s pale cheeks. 

‘“* Have you ?” she asked, without 
animation. ‘‘ You must go ashore 
in ten minutes.” 

** Half an hour,” corrected Halifax, 
looking at his watch. 

“Is it going to be rough ?” said 
Lucile. ‘‘ Lady Danvers has already 
gone to her cabin. She is such a 
shocking sailor, I wonder she did not 
go overland as far as Marseilles.” 

‘* As far as Marseilles ? ” he echoed. 

“Yes. I told you we were going 
there.” 

‘“‘ Why are you travelling with Lady 
Danvers ?” he asked presently. 

The girl flushed. ‘“‘ She offered to 
take me, and I am to—look after 
her.” 

“Look after her ? ” he echoed stu- 
pidly. 

Lucile flashed a glance at him. 

“You forget that I haven’t married 
the inane man,” she said. 

The porters and seamen were run- 
ning up and down the gangways with 
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baggage and other trappings left 
till the last moment. 

The bustle and excitement of de- 
parture was all round them. 

‘* Let us go further down the deck,” 
Halifax suggested. ‘“‘ We shall be out 
of the wind.” 

Halifax seated himself on the shel- 
tered side of the deck at Lucile’s side. 

Her face looked wan from the deep 
collar of her rough Inverness coat. 

Halifax glanced at her, and looked 
hastily out to sea, where a few white 
sails flecked the wide expanse of blue 
like sea birds. 

‘I suppose,” he said lightly, “ that 
you haven’t reached that height—or, 
should I say depth—of indiscretion 
in which you would reconsider your 
refusal to marry me ?” 

Lucile shook her head. 

** Still relentless,” he inquired, with 
a sigh that was not for effect. ‘* You 
will admit, at least, that we have been 
congenial friends; that I have not 
bored you ? ” 

“You have never bored me,” 
admitted, 

“* What did Lady Danvers say when 
I appeared ? ”’ 

Lucile withdrew her eyes from the 
sea, and they rested on the man. 
“She said that you were a savant in 
the art of saying good-bye.” 

** | wonder she didn’t think it neces- 
sary to stay and chaperone you,” he 
said. 

Lucile made no answer. She was 
wondering how it would seem when 
the strip of green water beneath the 
gangways had widened into an in- 
separable gulf between herself and 
the man by her side, when every throb 
of the screw bore her farther and 
farther away from all that made life 
desirable. 

The syren on board the tender 
which had brought the passengers 
out from Plymouth suddenly rent 
the air with a shrill scream. 


she 
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** You must go ashore,”’ said Lucile 
without moving. 

“There are still ten minutes,” he 
said. He possessed himself of one of 
her hands, lying palm upwards in 
her lap. 

Lucile shivered away from him, 
as if he had hurt her. ‘“* Don’t,” she 
said. ‘‘Don’t—oh, don’t.” 

She covered her words with a shaky 
laugh. 

“ It isn’t necessary for us to pretend 
we are broken-hearted, though I know 
the surroundings incline that way.” 

Halifax rose to his feet, and stood 
looking seawards in silence. 

“When are you coming back ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

He had not asked before, because 
until they had stood on the deck 
together, he had not really believed 
she would go. 

But now, with ¢he bustle of de- 
parture all about, and the strong salt 
breeze blowing in his face, it suddenly 
came home to him that she was really 
going. 

Only ten minutes remained in which 
to say all that he had refrained from 
saying during the past weeks, be- 
cause he had thought, foolishly, that 
she would give in—that she would 
show her mind, and not leave all the 
capitulation to him. 

“When are you coming back ?” 
he repeated, looking intently at her. 

Something in the bend of her head ; 
something in the unconscidus pathos 
of the eyes she slowly raised to his, 
struck a sharp fear to his heart. 

““Lucile—when are you ‘coming 
back ? ” he asked, his voice tense with 
emotion. 

“IT am not coming back,” she said 
slowly. “I did not tell you before, 
because you said you hated saying 
good-bye, and it is good-bye.” 

Halifax stood like a man turned to 
stone, then, as the full significance 
of her words dawned upon him, he 




















seized her hands and drew her roughly 
to her feet beside him. 

‘“* What are you saying ?” he asked 
hoarsely. ‘“‘ Good-bye between you 
and me !—never coming back !—Lu- 
cile !—what are you saying?” 

His face was white, and his eyes, 
as they looked into hers, held some- 
thing in them that turned her faint ; 
but she forced herself to calmness— 
she would concede him nothing. 

“* T am going to Australia with Lady 
Danvers,”’ she said clearly. 

Their faces were but a few inches 
apart, but she threw back her head, 
and met his gaze squarely. 

“It was the only thing,” she said, 
her voice struggling with a laugh. 
“You see, I have not married the 
inane man with the money. Lady 
Danvers pays me to go with her.” 
Her voice broke, but she kept on 
bravely. “‘I could not go back to 
London—and—oh, let me go——” 

‘“* And you would never have come 
back to me?” said Halifax. His 
voice was unsteady, she could feel 
how the strong hands were trem- 
bling. 

‘**T should never have come back,” 
she said quietly. 

The emotionless tones of her voice 
seemed to rouse him to frenzy. 
“You would have left me without a 
word ? I, who love you? Lucile, I 
love you, andI have only lived to 
meet you from day to day, and for 
the time to come when you would 
soften towards me. But you gave 
me no chance—and now, you would 
have gone away, and I should never 
have let you know—never have held 
you in my arms—never have said, I 
love you, I love you! ” 

Never had Halifax suffered as now, 
when his love seemed to beat itself 
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helplessly against this woman’s celd- 
ness. 

It was his punishment, he thought 
despairingly, his punishment for 
the years he had frittered away, for 
the times he had played at being in 
love. 

**T cannot understand,” he broke 
out again. ‘If it was merely money 
you wanted, why would you not marry 
me?” 

The faintest colourjtinged Lucile’s 
white face. “It was not what I 
wanted—from you,” she said. “If 
it had been any other—but not you 
—not you % a 

The ship’s bell clanged, and from 
the gangways came the loud cry, 
** All ashore! All ashore ! ” 

The clamour seemed to bring Lucile 
back to time and place. 

Her glance roamed as if seeking 
escape, but came back helplessly to 
Halifax. 

It seemed to both that they stood 
alone in the world, that nothing mat- 
tered but each other. Pride and mis- 
understanding were swept away, and 
she realised that she loved this man, 
and in another moment she was to be 
separated from him, perhaps for ever. 
“I can’t go,” she said chokingly. 
“* Don’t let me go!” 

“* My darling !—my darling ! ” said 
Halifax, and he folded his arms round 
her as if he could never let her go. 

A sailor crossing the deck stared 
sympathetically as he passed along. 
Drake’s Island and Plymouth Hoe 
were mere specks on the horizon 
before Lucile realised that the great 
liner was steaming down channel, and 
that Halifax was still with her. “‘ But 
—but,” she stammered. 

“* | wired for my passage last night,” 
said Halifax, explaining. 
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THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XVI.—THE SPIRIT OF AUTUMN. 


NE of the youngest and great- 
() est of modern romance 
writers has remarked the al- 
most universal preference for 
autumn, beyond any other season, 
with people whose natural leaning 
is towards hyper-sensitivenes; of 
mind, or whose work, literary or 
artistic, tends to foster in them the 
habit of continuous thought at high 
pressure. . 

The old poetic writers felt the 
divine afflatus, for the most part, 
at the coming of spring. An April 
morning, with the daisies lying in 
silver pools in the meadow, and 
overhead a myriad bursting buds 


winnowing the glad sunshine, was a 
never-failing inspiration to them. But 
they seemed ‘to have missed alto- 
gether, or at least never to have re- 
garded, the new spirit of growth and 
life that comes to the countryside 
with the earliest autumn days. To 
them autumn was a time of flaring, 
ruthless devastation for all they ac- 
counted beautiful. The hectic of 
decay was upon everything; it was 
old Death frivolously arraying him- 
self in gaudy tatters, while the: din 
Sf the passing-bell sounded on every 
wandering breeze. 

But, in this country at least, the 
brilliance of the dying foliage, the 
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real tragedy of falling leaves, belongs 
properly to winter. It is November 
before the woods have put on their 
russet and gold in downright earnest, 
and often far into the month before 
the tree-tops begin to show their 
bare rigging in the chilly gales. The 
English autumn—the shortest of our 
seasons—really comes in with Sep- 
tember, and endures until the first 
frost sends the ash-sprays rustling 
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utterly changed. There is a new 
pure sweetness abroad in the air. 
The sunshine has lost its fierce exu- 
berant summer quality, and has taken 
on a tranquil golden tinge. The 
sounds of life, the wayside songs of 
birds and the distant medley of the 
farmsteads, travel through the calm 
air with a strange distinctness. There 
is an unwonted feeling of rest, a 
cessation .of all conscious effort, 














“ONE NOTE OF THE SEPTEMBER COUNTRYSIDE.” 


to earth, still as green as they were 
in the zenith of summer days. 
Whether the apparent suddenness 
in the change from one season to 
another is an actual truth, or only 
an illusion due to our lagging recog- 
nition of the subtle march of things, 
it would be difficult to say. But 
autumn seems to come all in the span 
of one quiet blue-dark night, and 
with the morning everything seems 


visibly, tangibly affecting every 
growing or sentient thing. 

And yet, in this new spirit that 
pervades the countryside at after- 
harvest, there is nothing of failure, 
of retrogression. The old conven- 
tional idea of autumn, as a period 
of sadness and slow unrelenting decay, 
finds little favour with the modern 
country-dweller of unforced convic- 
tions. The townsman’s traditional 
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idea of spring and summer as all 
abounding life, autumn as imminent 
ruin, and winter but the débris and 
ashes of a dead year, is always an in- 
comprehensible thing to one who 
lives his life through far from smoke 
and paving-stones and the reek and 
roar of busy streets. The truth is 
that every month of the year, and 
even every day, forms a complete 
epitome of the greater cycle of the 
seasons. There is no day without 
its new-born life, nor any where s »me 
beautiful thing does not fade, only to 
give place to more loveliness that in 
its turn will pass into the soil again. 
Winter is full of growth, and summer 
of multitudinous decay; and, year 
in and year out, the path has always 
its rejuvenation of blossom side by 
side with the bleached and withering 
things of yesterday. 

Perhaps the main reason why 
autumn is so great a favourite with 
people whose daily work keeps an 
eternal fine edge on their percep- 
tions, is that this process of alterna- 
tion is less obvious now than at any 
other season. There is a feeling of 
permanence in September, an endur- 
ing golden: mean of things, full of 
allurement to one who would have 
the world stand still, if only for a 
little space, that a single thought 
might be traced home to its ultimate 
conclusion, that the mystery of the 
unvarying transience in all beauty 
might be pondered over and perhaps 
at length half understood. 

In the spring there is time for 
nothing but to look and wonder. 
Form succeeds form, miracles of 
colour and fragrance and music crowd 
upon each other in such bewildering 
confusion that he must be a giant 
of his kind who can keep any vestige 
of tranquillity through it all, or arrive 
at any single clear deduction from 
premises so illimitable and so com- 
plex. The citizen can leave his noisy 


human ant-hill, and, coming and 
standing in some remote country lane 
in springtime, will talk of the peace 
and silence of all around him and 
take in a soft dreamy pleasure with 
every sense. But to one who lives 
his whole life through in the country, 
having his anchorage deep in the 
earth like a forest tree, and the 
faculty of proportion of unstunted 
growth within him, this twilight view 
of things is perfectly incomprehensible. 
To him it were as meet to look on at 
the whirling terror of the maelstrom, 
or thunderous Zambesi, and find them 
only cheerful and pretty, as to stand 
in the great flood-tide of a May morn- 
ing without a tremour or stir of heart 
strangely akin to fear. 

But in September there is none of 
this tremendous dynamic influence. 
Life and growth abound at every turn 
of the way; yet it is more like the 
still strength of a brimming mere 
than a rushing headlong river. Har- 
vest has cleared the air like a thunder- 
storm. The vague yellow breadth; 
of stubble-land are serenity and re- 
pose made visible. Autumn, with 
its quaint, quiet music, its sweet 
verities of silence and turquoise skies, 
possesses the earth as welling organ- 
harmonies fill an old cathedral to its 
highest niche of gloom. 

To realise all the charm of an 
English countryside in these first 
still golden September days, you 
must woo idleness as you would any 
loved mistress. The merest wander- 
ing thought of work, or upcrop of 
old energy at this time, is fatal to 
true appreciation of influences as 
delicately fine as midnight gossamer, 
that can bear no fiercer light than the 
sidelong glance of a setting moon. 
The slowest of all slow progressions 
if necessary when you come out into 
these sun-filled alleys and quiet woods 
of September ; or loiter by the river’s 
edge, where the reeds lift a thousand 
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“THE RIVER SEEMS TO BELONG TO AUTUMN.” 


violet plumes against the clustering 
scarlet of berried hawthorn and briar. 

The river seems to belong to au- 
tumn as intrinsically as deep-sea 
surf, and the thud and scour of break- 
ing billows, to the valiant moods of 
summer prime. In its gentle motion, 
its rhythm, its sunny placid life that 
is the very essence of unstriving 
quietude, all that makes for serenity 
in the month is pictured, just as the 
dreaming sky and white perambulat- 


ing flecks of cirrus are mirrored on 
its glowing tide. The river then is a 
sounding-board for every authentic 
note of autumn, a place where you 
can linger and watch the whole bright 
panorama of the season wending 
hastelessly by. To sit near its margin 
now all the morning through, or, 
better still, to lie in the old boat 
moored to the crazy moss-grown 
landing-stage, is to be in the very. 
focus of indolence, the sweet-doing- 
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nothing where all things are trium- 
phantly possible, but where none ma- 
terialises into the crudity of common, 
obvious fact. 

And there is one note of the country- 
side, absent through the long summer 
months, which begins again in early 
September, and which seems to voice 
this idle lotus-eating spirit of autumn 
as nothing else has power to do. 
Everywhere in rural England there 
is the new corn being taken hot-foot 
to the threshing. To be near a 
threshing-mill in full work now is to 
be caught up in a perfect vortex of 
cnergy, and to see tranquillity cast for 
ever to the four winds. But to lie here 
in the old river boat and listen to its far- 
off symphony isa vastly different thing. 

Away beyond the grey-gold hill, 
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seen through a break in the forest 
greenery, the smoke from the engine 
rises into the calm morning air. It 
is too remote to distinguish the steady 
clank of the machinery or the flapping 
song of its leather belt. But.all the 
various sounds of the threshing are 
blent for you by distance into one 
rich, husky, droning undertone, that 
lifts, and falls, and changes; never 
the same for more than one instant 
together, but always telling the same 
story of serene content. If, lying 
and listening to this drowsy lethean 
music, you cannot now at last banish 
all thought of work, and give yourself 
unresistingly to the authority of the 
moment, so much the worse for your 
chance of happiness, whether in near 
or other worldly days. 


A RONDEAU OF CRICKET 


By WILFRID 


*“*A maiden over! ”’ 


L. 


RANDELL 


All the livelong day 


Did weary batsmen leather flagellate 


With small result. 


Two maidens watched the play; 


Rose traced the varied fortunes of the fray, 
But more of cricketers, I trow, thought Kate. 


One batsman took the lead. 


In sudden spate 


He piled on fours and sixes—made a stay ; 
And such his prowess that he bowled (’twas fate) 


A maiden over. 


_ Back through the shouting field he took his way, 
Carried his bat, excusably elate ; 
Then spied Miss Rose, grew most exceeding gay, 
Spoke to the lady as a man who may, 


And took her off. 


Then stood disconsolate 


A maiden over! 














A SEALED BOOK 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


" HE Spring is so beautiful this 
year. Was there ever such 


a wealth of ‘ buttercups and 

daisies and all the pretty 
flowers’? The air is full of scent 
and the sound of the buzzing of bees 
and the twittering of birds. In every 
hedge and every tree a pair of bright 
eyes may be seen peeping out of a 
warm nest, and the woodpigeons 
begin to coo at dawn. Then the 
cuckoo breaks in, and they try all day 
which can be most persistent and per- 
suasive. The cuckoo woos defiantly 
and assertively; the dove ‘with 
quiet blending; slow to begin and 
never ending’; and then after dusk 
comes* the nightingale. We have 
heard him twice—Geoffrey and I ”— 
(Jim winced and a line deepened be- 
tween his eyebrows)—“‘ One day last 
week I was walking through the little 
wood at the top of the hill behind 
the house, the Hangar, we call it ; it 
isthe haunt of all kinds of birds, the 
rabbits burrow in the banks where the 
dog violets peep out of their green 
leaves. A primrose-strewn path leads 
upwards to a stile from whence there 
is a lovely view of distant blue hills 
and rolling green woods. It is a 
favourite seat of mine—I read there 
often. But this day, when I got to 
it, I found Geoffrey leaning over it— 
for all the world like Colin waiting 
for Chloe. He looked so handsome 
as he leant there smiling. I was all in 
white—it is so warm this year; he 
took the bluebells out of my hands as I 
came up, and made room for me to sit 
on the stile. He asked if I was tired, 
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and his eyes lingered on my face as 
he said it, as if he really cared. A 
man always thinks a woman ought 
to be tired if he likes her! I don’t 
know what we talked about as I sat 
there—yes, Ido! I remember every 
word. Little book, whisper low— 
but no, I won’t tell even you—it was 
all such nonsense, quite happy, plea- 
sant nonsense, such as people talk 
when they are young. This friend- 
ship makes me feel quite young 
again. He says he has never known 
till now the pleasure of talking to 
someone who understands him before 
he speaks. I remember young Saun- 
ders saying the same thing. It makes 
me laugh to think of it, and then I 
sigh, remembering all that lies be- 
tween then and now. If it had been 
Geoffrey who had said the things to 
me in the time long ago—how sweet 
it is even now. Can there be any 
harm in our friendship ? I hope not, 
I cannot let it go out of my life ; it is 
too dear, too precious, and he would 
miss me, too. Why should we not 
meet and talk? He is so good, so 
true; I can trust him absolutely. 
We have met several times at my 
stile. Every day the air grows warmer, 
the moss deeper and softer, and the 
sky bluer. The primroses are fading, 
but to-day in a sheltered corner of a 
hedge, I picked a spray of hawthorn. 
Soon it will be May. Geoffrey had a 
book in his hand when I came up. 
I took it away from him and brought 
it home with me—‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.’ It opened at a place 
marked with a spray of white lilac— 
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‘Farewell, thou art too dear for my 
possessing.” So that was the sonnet 
he was reading. 

** To-day I walked in the Hangar. 
Geoffrey was not there. As he said 
good-bye last time, he held my hand 
just a moment longer than usual and 
looked at me a shade more tenderly. 
_ What does it mean ? 

“I have been three times to the 
woods, but neither there nor any- 
where else have I met Geoffrey. Is 
he ill, or away, or what has happened ? 
I am horribly anxious. I met Arthur 
to-day as I was driving in my pony- 
cart, but for some strange reason I 
would not stop to ask. I never slept 
a wink last night. What thing is it 
that I have done in letting this new 
emotion into my life? Before it 
crept in, I was asleep with my eyes 
open, walking in an unreal world, 
carefully barring all the doors and 
screening the light that I might not 
wake to agony; and behold a light 
from Heaven—or so it seemed— 
piercing all the shutters with rays in 
which the very dust atoms danced 
and turned to gold. I unbarred the 
windows and doors of my soul and 
wondered why I had walked in dark- 
ness when the light was so beautiful ; 
and now I look round and the light 
is still there, but it is the clear cold 
light of day and it shows me terrible 
things ; it has chased away my cloud 
castles and dispelled all my illusions, 
and around me I see dead men’s 
bones and the ruins of forgotten 
homes where horrid things with glitter- 
ing eyes crawl and glide. If Geoffrey 
would only come to me, his kind 
sustaining presence would drive away 
all these terrors. - 


“‘ Geotfrey has come, and only you, 
little book, shall ever know what has 
befallen me, you and, alas ! one other. 
I am utterly crushed and _heart- 
broken; the last and greatest humilia- 


tion that can befall a woman his 
overtaken me. I that was so proud, 
so brave, so self-confident—I have 
offered my love, and it has been re- 
jected. It was done so gently, so 
tenderly, that it is only now I am 
alone that the waves of crimson flow 
over my cheeks, drying my tears 
with the flush of bitter shame. This 
is how it happened. I had deter- 
mined never to go near the Hangar 
again. I was sitting on the terrace 
at home, eating my heart out with 
weariness. The peacocks were walk- 
ing up and down sunning themselves. 
It was so still I could hear the swish 
of their tails as they turned; the 
tinkle of the fountain wearied me, 
the level rays of the evening sun 
dazzled me; I was too tired to get 
up and go indoors. Suddenly, all 
unannounced, Geoffrey was_ beside 
me ; as usual, the spell of his presence 
calmed and soothed me. Instead of 
treating him coldly as I had intended, 
I did the most unwise thing I could 
have done—I just looked straight into 
his dear eyes and forgot all my 
grievances. He looked so tired and 
worn that I said, ‘Oh, Geoffrey, 
have you been ill?’ He pulled a 
chair close up to me, and as he took 
my hand in his, gently and firmly, he 
answered, ‘No, dear, that was not 
why I did not come to the woods.’ 
He had never called me ‘ dear ’ before, 
but it sounded quite natural. ‘Why 
was it ?’ I asked, my eyes fixed on 
his, trying to read his soul. ‘I did 
not come,’ he said, ‘ because I did not 
dare ; all the time I felt you tugging 
at my heart-strings, and God knows 
how I wanted to come. I stayed 
away because I knew that if I saw 
you again I could not keep control of 
myself, and should tell you what 
Would offend you and make you un- 
happy ; but the fight is over now—I 
have come to say that I am going 
away to-morrow, and to bid you 
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good-bye, and God bless you—you 
sweetest of women!’ If he had not 
said just those last words I believe I 
should have let him go; but instead 
of doing my duty, and hiding my 
feelings as I know I ought to have 
done, the anguish of parting was too 


I cared for. I lost my head. I be- 
lieve I told him I loved him—plainly, 
shamelessly. I forgot everything ex- 
cept that I could not live without him. 
He grew horribly pale, his face was 
strained with agony, but he took his 
hand away from mine, and _ still 
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* HE ASKED IF I WAS TIRED,” 


great for me; some strange thing 
that was stronger than I cried out in 
me. I caught his hand tighter in 
mine, and with tears running down 
my cheeks I begged him to stay, 
and told him, oh, the shame of it, 
that his friendship was the only thing 


keeping control of himself, and speak- 
ing gently as if to a child, he explained 
the situation simply. He told me 
how I should regret it if he took me 
at my word; he saic everything to 
me that I ought to have said to him ; 
and I, who should no doubt have 
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been grateful, turned upon him like a 
virago, and rated him for daring to 
show me my duty—gibed at him for 
his goodness, scoffed at his religion, 
and, finally, got up and left him 
without a word of kindness or fare- 
well, in a storm of tears and re- 
proaches. Now I have written it 
down I see the full enormity of it. 
I can never live with this disgrace on 
my conscience, life will be absolutely 
unbearable; no woman has ever 
fallen so low. To yield to a man’s 
love may be pardonable, but to re- 
proach him for his forbearance is in- 
tolerable, and he must have thought 
I meant that; but I didn’t, oh, I 
didn’t! I just wanted him to re- 
main near me, to be my friend, my 
stay, my comfort, to help me through 
this weary life, this deadly round of 
everyday existence, which grew so 
interesting when he was there to 
brighten it. If I had only kept my 
self-control, I might have persuaded 
him to stay, might have made him 
understand how his truth and‘ his 
tenderness helped me, what a good 
woman I could be with him beside 
me; and now he has deserted me, 
left me bound and helpless in prison, 
with no love, no joy, no hope. He 
will always think of me scolding, 
angry, shameless. Oh, come back, 
Geoffrey, come back and let me 
kneel down beside you, and tell you 
how I understand you and trust you. 
Why must you go? Can we not be 
brother and sister ? No, never again, 
never after what I said to-day, and 
it is I, the woman, who have made 
this impossible. Mine was the weak- 
ness, his the strength—as it always 
has been. Perhaps after all that is 
right. If only I had accepted it, 
learnt my hard lesson, and taken my 
punishment meekly, he would have 
perhaps thought kindly of me when 
he was far away ; I should have been 
his ideal, with a little dim silvery 


halo round my head, and now I have 
dragged myself in the mire, stained 
my own image, degraded woman- 
hood, and broken his heart and my 
own. I, too, who have thought such 
scorn of the poor women who loved 
too well. This is my punishment— 
to love sinfully, and love in vain ; it 
is worse than all the torments of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’—to be despised 
and rejected, to know that by my 
own act I have defaced my own 
image. I have cured him for ever 
of his love; I saw it in his face, it 
grew so grey and hard. Never more 
will he think of me as his white cat, 
with the dainty step and proud, dis- 
dainful ways; never again will he 
long for the touch of my hand and 
the sound of my voice. If I could 
only give him a philtre that would 
make him forget, if I could but live 
this day over again now I am pre- 
pared! I could bear all the pain, all 
the sting, all the bitterness of it ; if 
I could but have kept my self-respect 
and his, nothing else would matter ; 
but to face the black despair and dis- 
grace of all the coming days is more 
than I can endure. If he had killed 
me with a knife it had been kind, 
rather than stab me with his gentle 
words and tender smile. New horror 
comes over me as I write. Perhaps 
he meant none of it, perhaps he never 
loved me. All along he-has thought 
that I was throwing myself at his 
head ; he has perhaps tried always to 
be. only just friends, and when he 
saw it was too late, that I could not 
conceal my love for him, he took this 
way of curing me. He was tired of 
my persistence, of my importunity ; 
my going alone to the primrose 
wood disgusted him; he thought I 
should’ stop at nothing. Oh, what 


* have I done? And yet, and yet it is 


hard. I have had no love in my 
life, no real love, and it seemed so 
sweet, so natural, so simple. I never 
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felt ill at ease with him for a moment, 
or as if it could be wrong to care. It 
was as if I had been happy with him 
always; it seemed impossible to 
think of a time when I had not known 
him; and now all this beautiful 
flower of friendship is rooted up and 
trampled in the dust and my heart 
with it; and if I die, even then I 
shall not be with him. I have no 
right, no place by his fireside, even as 
a poor pale ghost. Oh, if I could 
find my child, he would not be old 
enough to despise me, and I have 
committed no sin which could keep 
me from him, thank God for that. 
Was that what Geoffrey was thinking 
of, I wonder, when he said I should 
thank him by and by? If I could 
hide my poor tear-stained face in my 
baby’s neck, what balm, what com- 
fort I should find. The old sorrow 
has broken out afresh in this new 
one. I am wounded again, and this 
time it is to the death.” 

(Jim’s face grew stern and old as 
he read. This wealth of tenderness, 
this glow of passion, which had been 
his by right, had been given to another 
man. Why had he never known how 
to evoke it. What had he not 
missed. He read on.) 

“* Geoffrey does not despise me! I 
have a letter from him, such a dear 
letter, full of all the love he dared not 
speak. I am almost happy again. 
How good he is and how strong and 
gentle ; he understood every thing as 
no one else could ; he says he shall 
worship me always, and think always of 
me as of the best and dearest of 
women. It is not true, I am not 
worthy of his love, but what does 
that matter ? I like to know that he 
is better and braver than I. Every- 
thing is bearable now. He says, ‘I 
shall never see your sweet face again, 
but it will be always within my 
heart, nearer, perhaps, than we could 
ever have come in reality, and yet 
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how my heart aches for that common 
human companionship—I must not 
even write it. Believe me, my love, 
you are not suffering alone.’ Then 
he tells me to be brave and patient 
and live my life so that he-may hear 
my name spoken with pride in the 
thought, ‘This woman loved me 
once.” Humbly and gratefully I rise 
from my knees and promise that I 
will. 

“Geoffrey -has not gone! It is 
three days since we partcd—three 
days like three years. This morning 
I got a note from Cicely, asking me 
to come and see her at once. She 
had something particular to say to 
me. I went, full of emotion, dread- 
ing yet hoping to hear something of 
him. I drove over, and just as I 
got to their lodge-gates I met Geoffrey 
himself coming out. I thought I saw 
a ghost, so completely had I be- 
lieved in his absence. He met me 
gravely and without any embarrass- 
ment. ‘I was coming to fetch you,’ 
he said. ‘Will you walk up the 
drive with me?’ And then he told 
me a ‘terrible story. Poor little 
Cicely, it seems, has been ill for some 
time, suffering tortures without a 
word ; the poor little butterfly whom 
we all petted and treated like a baby. 
The day Geoffrey and I parted she 
fainted at dinner, and had to be 
carried out of the room. Her hus- 
band persuaded her the next day 
to see the doctor, and he has ordered 
her to go up to London to consult a 
specialist. To her he pretends to be 
cheerful, but with Arthur and Geof- 
frey he does not conceal his fears, 
though the terrible word has not been 
spoken. Geoffrey cannot, of course, 
leave them ; she is to go up to town 
to-morrow, and I am to go with her. 
She met me so bravely and cheerfully, 
poor child, with her own gay, foolish 
little air. Does she suspect, or is she 
really too light-hearted to guess? 
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What a sudden change in my life! 
Is it possible that under all my sorrow 
for Cicely and Arthur and the child- 
ren, there is a wicked, horrible joy in 
my heart that Geoffrey is still near 
me, that I can see him without 
wrong, hear his voice, touch his hand, 
listen for his footsteps ? I must do 
penance for this, I know—but what 
is the good of lying to myself; I can 
find strength to keep it to myself, and 
I will. I have been through the fire ; 
my will is as tempered steel ; helping 
Cicely will help 
me. When I 
think of: the 
black horror 
she may have 
to go through, I 
am ashamed to 
speak of my 
own sufferings. 
I am_ staying 
the night at \ Ww 
Court Hall, so | AWN 
as to be ready / rae 
to go with them it 
to-morrow. 
“This dread- 
ful day is over 
at last. We 
started at ten 
o’clock—Cicely, 
Geoffrey, and 
I. Arthur said 
he could be of 
no use—which 
was true ; he :s 
terribly cut up, poor fellow, but quite 
helpless. Geoffrey is miserable, 
but does everything for everybody. 
Cicely’s courage is astonishing; she 
said good-bye to Arthur and the 
children quite gaily, and talked to 
some people we met in the train, and 
planned to go into the Park after her 
interview with the great man. The 
pain has been less since she saw the 
first doctor; whether something he 
gave her relieved it, or whether it 
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GEOFFREY WENT IN TO SPEAK TO HIM ALOVE.” 


disappeared, like toothache before 
the dentist’s door, I do not know. 
We jolted in a cab to Harley Street. 
Its gloomy stately length is for ever 
impressed, nightmare fashion, on my 
senses. When we got to the door 
of the doctor’s house, the poor girl 
turned her pretty little face to me 
with the expression of a dog just 
about to be strapped on the vivi- 
sector’s table. I smiled at her, and 
pulled her hand under my arm as we 
crossed the dreadful threshold. Then 
came the terri- 
ble wait in a 
well furnished 
room, the air 
laden with the 
remembrance 
and the antici- 
pation of cala- 
mity; the 
would-be artis- 
tic surround- 
ings and the 
comic papers on 
the table are 
such mockeries 
—like flowers at 
a funeral. I 
think a doctor’s 
waiting - room 
should be like 
a convent par- 
- lour — white- 
wash and bare 
polished boards, 
and a crucifix 
on the walls, instead of French photo- 
gravures and china plates. Cicely’s 
turn came. I went in with her, and 
Geoffrey stayed behind; there were 
tears in his dear, kind eyes as he 
looked at the brave little creature 
going toherdoom. The doctor askcd 
few questions and said very little to 
‘us; but that little, though couched 
in cheerful language, was not re- 
assuring. Rest, care, cheerful society, 
change of air if she wished it, and we 
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must hope for the best. No opera- 
tion would be necessary. At that 
Cicely brightened, and we came away. 
Geoffrey went in to speak to him 
alone, and came out looking grave 
through his air of forced cheerfulness. 
Cicely insisted on going into the 
Park, and sat there greeting all the 
friends she saw till we made her 
come away to luncheon. We took 
her to an hotel, where she had a room 
to lie down and rest in till it was 
time to start on our journey home. 
When she had gone Geoffrey broke 
down completely. We were alone 
together, he and I, but, thank God, 
we had no thought for ourselves. 
The worst is true. Weeks or months 
of torture—too late for an operation, 
no hope, no respite, no relief but in 
death. This pretty, harmless butter- 
fly is to be broken on the wheel— 
tortured slowly to death, with every 
circumstance of horror, and her hus- 
band and her friends must stand by 
and see it,and cannot help or save 
her. Again, what does it mean, this 
dreadful array of punishments, di- 
rected against harmless creatures 
who, so far as we know, need no such 
discipline ? Had this fate befallen me 
I should have accepted it as a just 
sentence, but poor little Cicely, who 
is too shallow ever to have had a 
wrong thought! She has lived her 
harmless merry life like a bird hop- 
ping from bough to bough, happy in 
its mate, pleased with its nest and its 
birdlings, chirping its content with 
no thought of the morrow. How will 
she find strength to bear this trial ? 
She looked very white and tired on 
the journey back, but she asked no 
questions, and when Arthur met us 
at the station she told him just what 
the doctor had said to her, and re- 
joiced that there was to be no opera- 
tion; but somehow I seem to see a 
look of terror in her blue eyes, a 
haunting fear which she will not 
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express lest we may confirm it. Poor 
Geoffrey was to tell Arthur to-night. 
How does one live through such 
times; and yet human beings all 
have to go through this valley of the 
shadow. We poor weak creatures all 
have to face the worst_of agony for 
ourselves ‘and jforgothers, andjwe go 
on our way, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, and do not run mad or 
drown—at least, not all of us. If these 
tortures were inflicted by the hand of 
human justice how we should rebel 
and resent it. Is it that under all 
the misery there is an inner sense of 
the unreality of all earthly things, 
even pain, and a knowledge of the 
absolute reality of all spiritual things, 
which makes the words ‘ though¥He 
slay me yet will I trust in Him’ 
mean something nearer and more true 
than the suffering itself ? 

“The extraordinary heroism of 
this little fragile creature amazes me. 
If it were not that her suffering is so 
real and so great: I should almost 
think that she does not realise the 
situation at all ; that her mind being 
so childish she only lives from 
minute to minute, never looking to 
the future, and that having no ima- 
gination, she is spared the torture of 
anticipation. She has pretty new tea- 
gowns made, and decides every morn- 
ing which she will wear, and she is 
quite delighted with a little lace 
arrangement I made for her to wear 
on her hair, which is still fair and 
soft and fluffy, and shines round her 
poor little thin face like an aureole. 
Arthur sits by her and runs his fingers 
through it. How my heart aches to 
see them ; I wish I were lying there 
dying in her stead. Jim is very 
angry at my being so much with the 
Foresters ; he has said things to me 
to-day which I can never forgive.” 

(Jim laid the book down, and paced 
the room for a while. How well he 


remembered the scene to which she 
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alluded. He was mad with jealousy 
—he knew it now—and yet at the 
time his head was full of another 
woman. How inferior that woman 
was to his wife he knew at last; he 
had known it then, but she was more 
on his level. Eugenia had been cold 
to him, and he had suspected her of 
finding Geoffrey Forester more con- 
genial ; but further than this he had 
never gone. He had always thought 
she was an icicle, and now he knew 
that she had been passionately in 
love with this other man; _ his jea- 
lousy had been more than justified. 
He dreaded to read what else the 
book might reveal, but in his heart of 
hearts he felt she was stainless. 
Lying in the dignity of death, as he 
had last seen her, no suspicion of 
wrong could touch her. He took up 
the book again.) 

“Words are winged things. Some 
come warm and soft, nestling close to 
one’s heart, and others with beak and 
claw cling only to rend and tear it. 
The vulture of Prometheus was, I be- 
lieve, only the phrase of a hostile 
critic. I have a terrible memory for 
phrases ; things said to me when I 
was quite a child have still power to 
bring hot blushes to my cheeks, tears 
to my eyes, or smiles to my lips—and 
such words as Jim said to-day are 
never forgotten. I did not say much 
in reply ; there are times of humilia- 
tion when the tongue refuses its 
office.” 

(Jim remembered well how silent 
and proud she had been, and how her 
aloofness had stung him.) 

“IT could not defend myself. His 
grosser suspicions—if he really holds 
them—are beside the mark. But it is 
true that I am unfaithful, if one can 
be unfaithful to a man one has never 
loved, and I feel I did Jim a great 
wrong in marrying him. Girls should 
be warned and not urged to marry. 
Yet how can one tell? The mild 


physical attraction a healthy, plea- 
sant young man exercises upon an 
inexperienced girl may develop, in the 
close intimacy of married life, into 
real love if there is companionship 
and similarity of tastes and ideas. 
But Jim and I are utterly unsuited ; 
he ought to have married a healthy, 
cheerful, noisy girl, full of animal 
spirits, and ready to join in all his 
out-of-door amusements; not a sen- 
sitive, morbid creature like myself, 
ready to shut up at the least touch 
like a sea anemone. I have been a 
horrid wife for poor old Jim; I am 
really sorry for him in spite of his 
brutal words.” 

(“* Poor girl—poor girl! ”’ said Jim, 
the tears running down his cheeks.) 

** But it is too late,” the book went 
on—(‘* Too late now,” echoed Jim)— 
‘my whole heart is given to another 
man, and the torture of it is my 
punishment—to be near him, to see 
him, to touch his hand and yet to be 
divided from him by an impassable 
barrier, a wall of cob-web more im- 
possible to cut through than a steel 
curtain. How much punishment can 
one bear, I wonder, and who decides 
how much penanee is needed to wipe 
out a stain—or is the stain inefface- 
able, the punishment eternal? Oh, 
if some invisible hand could open a 
door and let in the spring with its 
flood of light and sunshine for this 
poor Siegmund and Sieglinde ; but it 
can never be; instead, it is the 
shadow of death that is drawing 
nearer and nearer. 

‘“* Poor Cicely’s sufferings are over. 
She lies at peace, with her wasted 
hands crossed on her breast. Would 
that I were lying there in her stead, 
and the dear little bird hopping and 
singing as she used to do in the sun- 
shine of her loved ones’ presence. I 
have only a dead baby. How will- 
ingly I would go to him. Her 
children will miss her. Arthur sat by 
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her silently and held her hand, and must, or I shall go mad. Two days 
smiled when she prattled as she did to after,Cicely’s funeral Geoffrey came to 
the end. He is quite crushed, poor me. I was sitting on the terrace 
fellow, but so brave and gentle. I as Isat when he came last, but this 
have never seen a truer, tenderer love time I was not taken by surprise. 
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“I TOLD HIM HIS FRIENDSHIP WAS THE ONLY THING I CARED FOR,” 


than his for her. Geoffrey is so good Now I am strong—strong unto death. 
to him. I have seen very little of Geoffrey came to tell me that he had 
Geoffrey these last days; he looks received bad news from Ceylon ; his 
stern and sad. manager, whom he trusted, has 

“Can I write, I wonder, and yet I cheated him, and unless he goes out 
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at once himself, things may go com- 
pletely to ruin. As he told me this 
he kept his eyes on my face; then, 
suddenly, he took my hand in his, 
and tried to draw me tohim. ‘Come 
with me, Eugenia,’ he said, almost 
fiercely, ‘ we cannot live apart. God 
slays the innocent with the guilty ; 
there is no justice, no pity. Let us 
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from off my heart ; let me know the 
happiness of your presence; let me 
feel your arms round me for once. 
Since we have to suffer, let us suffer 
together.’ I did not take my hand 
away, but I resisted his efforts to 
draw me to him. My voice was quite 
steady as I spoke. ‘Has that poor 
child’s suffering taught you no other 








“JIM HAS SAID THINGS TO-DAY I CAN NEVER FORGIVE.” 


eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Come with me. Let us live our lives 
and make the best of things before 
the executioner comes, before the in- 
evitable overtakes us. What is the” 
use of striving since all must die ? 
There is no pleasure in the grave. 
Comfort me, my love ; lift this stone 


lesson, Geoffrey,’ I said. ‘Has the 
mystery and the heroism of it not 
shown you that we are not here to 
enjoy but to be purified through 
suffering, so that all that is best in us 
may be brought out, and that even 
the weakest of us may have strength 
to conquer the powers of Evil ? »To 























me, Cicely’s patience has taught the 
lesson of endurance. I, too, can en- 
dure to the end, so that perchance I 
may save my soul alive.’ ‘ And I,’ 
said he, bitterly, ‘am to be the un- 
willing victim of your sacrifice, with 
none of the glory of martyrdom, none 
of the joy of self-conscious immolation. 
[ tell you, child, if I go away alone 
[ go a fierce, embittered man. You 
are the only link I have left with 
light and life. You and you only can 
stand between me and those powers 
of darkness you talk so glibly of. 
Have you no care for my soul ? 
Would you save yourself at my ex- 
pense ? Out upon such Pharisaical 
righteousness. I think nothing of 
the virtue that passes by on the other 
side. Is it nothing to you that I 
suffer in your renunciation ? ’ ‘ Where 
would be the sacrifice if you did not ?’ 
said I, and still holding his hand I 
told him what I believe with my 
whole heart—that no human being 
can help another to salvation ; each 
of us must work out our own fate, and 
that over all is Love. I said much 
more than this ; tears were streaming 
down my cheeks when I had finished, 
ind his eyes were wet; but a new 
light had come into them—a light as 
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of the sky at dawn. ‘ Good-bye, my 
beloved, and God bless you and keep 
you for ever and ever,’ was all he said, 
and was gone. Our lips have never 
met. This time all is over--he sails 
at eventide.” 
* * * * * * 

Jim closed the book. So this was 
the end! For Eugenia, her life was 
done when Geoffrey Forester sailed 
from England. It angered James 
Hesketh strangely that she had not 
continued her diary to the end, and 
yet there was nothing pleasant to 
record. For him the crisis of their 
married life had come when she had 
refused to tolerate the presence of 
Ada Mackintosh any longer under 
her roof; but for her evidently 
nothing mattered any more when her 
love had gone from her. She had 
lost health and vitality ; a bad cold 
caught whilst she was visiting a sea- 
side village had brought on the 
lingering illness of which she died, 
and now she lay still and white in her 
coffin, and Geoffrey would probably 
see her death in the newspapers. 
Jim got up and walked to the window, 
pulled up the blind, and let in the 
cheerless dawn which would see Eu- 
genia laid in her grave. 
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“* SELYSETTE, HOW CAN YOU MAKE SUCH A FUSS ABOUT ros. 6d.? 
THINK ABOUT SUCH THINGS?"’ 
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“* DUCHESS INGEBRUN, HE SAID SOLEMNLY, ‘I FIND THAT IN COMPELLING$YOU TO 
COOK FOR ME I ERRED.’” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS INGEBRUN 


THE GREY 
By LADY 


Illustrated by 


“ TNGEBRUN,” said  Sélysette 
| one morning to her cousin, 
who was walking up and down 
the room describing a most 
exciting scheme which she had only 
thought of that very day, and was 
going to carry out immediately. 
“Ingebrun, I wish you would give 
me that ros. 6d. I lent you three 
months ago.” 

Sélysette was sitting at the writing- 
table with an account-book and a 
reasonable pile of bills before her. 

The Duchess stopped short. She 
was describing a marvellous boat she 
was going to build, under the Poet’s 
directions, and they were to sail in 
this to an enchanting undiscovered 
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island he had dreamt of, so no wonder 
she was annoyed at Sélysette’s in- 
terruption. 

“* Sélysette,” she said, “‘ you are too 
horribly unkind and matter-of-fact. 
How can you think of anything so dull 
as 10s. 6d?” 

“I want to get my accounts right,” 
answered Sélysette calmly, “‘ and you 
shouldn’t have borrowed it if you 
don’t mean to pay it back. It was 
very silly of me lending it to you at 
all.” 

“* But it’s so heartless of you_to ask 
for it now. You might some times 
be interested in what I do. You 
know how easily I am discouraged. 
You’ve depressed me frightfully by 
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not listening, and now I shall pro- 
bably never carry out this plan at 
all.” 

“As I never listen,” said Selysette, 
“and as you always carry out all 
your plans, I can’t see why you 
shouldn’t do so in this particular in- 
stance. Besides, I’m not interested ; 
I hate adventures. I hate being un- 
comfortable. On the other hand, 
I’m very anxious to get my accounts 
settled. So, Ingebrun, give me that 
tos. 6d., please, then perhaps I will 
listen.” 

“* Selysette, how can you make such 
a fuss about 10s. 6d.? How,can you 
even think about such things ? ” 

“Well, anyhow, I wish you’d give 
it to me; that’s what I complain of 
so much. It’s not at ‘all amusing or 
clever never to think of small matters. 
It’s only very tiresome.” 

But Ingebrun, very much offended, 
had walked out of the room. She and 
Selysette had been alone for some 
time. All the others had gone off in 
different directions, and were to meet 
again in a year and tell their adven- 
tures, but Ingebrun herself had been 
unable to go, because the day before 
they had settled to start she remem- 
bered that lots of her relations had 
invited themselves to stay with her 
during the next six months, and that 
it would be impossible to put them 
off, so she had most reluctantly 
stayed behind, and now everyone 
had left, and she and Selysette had 
been for a fortnight by themselves. 

Everything had gone quite merrily 
till this moment, but now Ingebrun 
was so cross that she ran into the 
dining-room, opened her pastille box 
and dropped a pastille—of a dull grey 
colour—into the lemonade which 
Selysette always drank at luncheon, 
determined that, as a punishment 
for her indifference, she should have 
an adventure whether she wanted it 
or not. 


Then she caught sight of her purse 
lying in the waste-paper basket, so 
she ran back to Selysette and gave 
her the 10s. 6d., and they were good 
friends again. But she quite forgot 
the unfortunate incident of the pas- 
tille, and hence arose interesting com- 
plications. 

Selysette listened to all her plans 
during luncheon, and even grew 
mildly excited. She was just ad- 
vising Ingebrun as to the colour of the 
sails for her ship and the nationality 
of the captain—when, all of a sudden, 
she entirely disappeared. 

There was no trace left of herat all. 
Ludovic looked a little startled and 
frightfully shocked, for he did expect 
better behaviour from Selysette. In- 
gebrun realised at once that this must 
be the result of the pastille she had 
dissolved in the lemonade, and was 
filled with remorse. 

“Heavens! what am I to do?” 
she cried. ‘‘ Ludovic, at once send 
people all over the place to hunt for 
Miss Selysette, although I expect 
I am the only person who can find 
her, so I must set out at once. 
Ludovic, tell Pomadine to go directly 
to my room. Oh! I hope Sely- 
sette hasn’t been turned into a por- 
cupine, or something dreadful.” 

** Nonsense, your Grace,” said Lu- 
dovic, “ you can’t possibly go rcam- 
ing about the country just because 
Miss Selysette chooses to disappear in 
this silly way. She'll come back 
right enough. Why you don’t remain 
quiet like other ladies, I can’t think.” 

But Ingebrun was determined to 
start at once. Distressed as she was 
about Selysette, she was a little com- 
forted by the magnificence of the 
adventure of setting out vaguely to 
look for her. So she dressed herself 


im a short (though elegant) blue skirt 


and hood, and started, accompanied 
by Pomadine, who insisted on coming 
too, for she was sure Ingebrun would 

















never get her shoes properly blacked 
unless she did. 

They walked ten miles or so that 
day, asking every likely person they 
met for news of Selysette, and though 
no one could give her any news at all, 
they were so interested, it was quite 
a pleasure speaking to them. They 
slept that night at a horrible inn, 
where one could get nothing to eat 
except lard and pickled cabbages, and 
the next day they passed through a 
tract of country infested by robbers, 
and then, after many narrow escapes 
of various kinds, they came, on the 
thirteenth day, to a most beautiful 
meadow, dotted with hawthorn trees, 
and there, picking the largest mush- 
rooms Ingebrun had ever seen, was a 
Queen, dressed in carnation coloured 
robes and wearing a lovely copper 
crown. 

Then Ingebrun knew that she was 
quite safe, and that she had reached 
the city of Salsimain, which is the 
most charming city in the world. 

It is a city which lies much further 
south than most people have travelled 
yet. If you worry and get cross be- 
cause you are afraid of missing a train, 
or because your nose is the wrong 
shape, or because people don’t ask 
you to their parties, or because you 
can’t find the letter you had in your 
hand only a minute ago, you will 
never go there, for the great charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants is good 
temper, and they make it their first 
duty never to feel anything they don’t 
want to; so they are very stimu- 
lating companions. The town is built 
entirely of white marble and every- 
one amuses everyone else all the day 
long. Lots of the inhabitants are 
queens, and they always go about 
gorgeously dressed, attended by black 
boys and parakeets and greyhounds, 
especially in carnival time, which it 
always is from January till the 12th 
of December. They rarely move 
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away from the town, which contains 
enough adventures to satisfy them ; 
besides, they dislike trouble, and 
Ingebrun was really extraordinarily 
fortunate to have come by accident 
to a place she had always meant to 
visit. 

The Queen advanced to meet her, 
and addressed her with so much tact 
and politeness, that Ingebrun in- 
stantly told her the whole history of 
her wanderings and asked her advice. 

No one could have been more sym- 
pathetic than the Queen, and they 
became the warmest friends. The 
Queen linked her arm through Inge- 
brun’s, and Jed her towards the city. 
On their way they discussed the best 
thing to be done. Suddenly the 
Queen clapped her hands. 

“ Really,” she said, “how stupid 
of me. I dare say Selysette has been 
captured by the yellow ogre who lives 
half a mile from here. I noticed only 
yesterday morning the dragon 
(which he keeps for hunting purposes) 
flying over the town with a girl in his 
claws. I did not observe her appear- 
ance, but anyhow, she is as likely to 
have been Selysette as not. Iam sorry 
to tell you he always eats his captives, 
but you may be still in time, and if 
you like, I can supply you with a 
suit of magic armour. Clothed 
in this you can easily rescue your 
friend ; but you must be very tired. 
I suppose you would not care to take 
for granted that Selysette has been 
eaten, and spend the rest of your life 
with us? It’s a terribly trying half- 
mile on such a very warm afternoon.” 

But Ingebrun, much alarmed, 
begged to be shown at once how she 
might best rescue Selysette. 

“Oh!” said the Queen, “ you 
have only to blow a horn at the ogre’s 
gates (you can’t possibly come to any 
harm in the magic armour) and when 
he appears pull out three handfuls 
of his hair (it is remarkably long and 
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bushy), then he will be completely 
in your power. In the meanwhile, 
we will prepare a wonderful pageant 
in your honour; how charming it 
will be!” 

“But suppose I am eaten ?”’ said 
Ingebrun, a little doubtfully. 

“You can’t be, and even if you 
are it will make a wonderful end to the 
pageant,” said the Queen, good- 
humouredly. 

. There was no time to be wasted, so 

when everyone in the city had greeted 
Ingebrun in the most fascinating 
manner, they produced the suit of 
armour and a white war steed, and 
when Ingebrun had put on the ar- 
mour and mounted the steed she felt 
for the moment prepared for any- 
thing. 

Pomadine would certainly have 
had hysterics at Ingebrun’s departure 
only no one could have hysterics in 
Salsimain, or even feel the least 
anxious about anything, so she 
and one of the Queen’s pages got 
married instead. jLots of kings fell 
in love with Ingebrun, but as she 
was not more than an hour in the 
town they had very little opportunity 
for saying much. All the queens and 
kings crowded round her as she left 
the city and showered red and white 
roses over her, which was most en- 
couraging. 

There was half a mile of stony plain 
between Salsimain and the giant’s 
castle. She began to feel alarmed 
as she drew near and quite annoyed 
with Selysette for drawing her into 
such an uncomfortable situation. 

The castle was a huge and hideous 
erection of yellow sandstone; in 
front a dragon of a dirty mud colour 
lay sleeping in the sun. He seemed 
extremely ill and scarcely flicked his 
tail when Ingebrun approached. 


Everything looked hot, uncomfortable 
and disgusting. 
Ingebrun was quite sure that only 


the confidence she had in her armour 
prevented her from cantering back 
again. As it was, she blew the rusty 
horn she saw hanging on the gate, and 
waited with a certain amount of 
interest. 

There was a great deal of fumbling 
and muttering, and then the gate 
opened, and Ingebrun stood face to 
face with the ogre himself. 

He was enormous and hideous and 
bright yellow, and what struck Inge- 
brun at once with considerable alarm 
was the fact that he was quite bald, 
so how she was to get him into her 
pewer she really couldn’t think. 

““Dear me,” he began, wearily, 
“dear me. Who on earth are you ? 
I hope you have nothing unpleasant 
to tell me, because what with the 
housemaids and the kitchenmaids, 
and the bad butter they will give 
me for breakfast, I couldn’t stand it. 
Come in, though, I can spare you five 
minutes.” 

Ingebrun, astonished but reassured, 
followed him into the courtyard, and 
he carefully re-locked the gates, 
afterwards polishing the keys upon 
his sleeve. 

“* T am looking for a friend of mine,” 
said Ingebrun cheerfully. ‘“‘ People 
say you have carried her to your castle 
and there is a rumour (which is, I 
am sure, untrue) that you may eat 
her. I should not have troubled 
you otherwise, and I have put on this 
magic armour on purpose to make 
you release her,”’ she ended, with a 
mild threat. 

“It’s all spite and malice,” said 
the ogre, frowning slightly. “I 
know these very unfair rumovts are 
spread about me, but I have never 
eaten anyone in my life. It’s not 
a nice habit. Only, I must have 
‘servants. People don’t object to 
that, I suppose. But, with my re- 
putation, do you think people 
about here will come of their own 
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“THERE, PICKING THE LARGEST MUSHROOMS INGEBRUN HAD EVER SEEN, WAS A QUEEN 
DRESSED IN CARNATION COLOURED ROBES.” 


free will? Of course not. I am 
therefore compelled to keep a dragon, 
who finds me a kitchen or housemaid 
whenever I need one. , If my methods 
are rough, they are necessary. The 
other day he produced for me a 
stupid red-haired girl with large 
hands, and it is she apparently who 
was mistaken for your friend. She, 
however, refuses to,'cook for me, so I 
subsist chiefly on tinned foods. Be- 
sides, it is impossible to get fresh butter 
in this neighbourhood. I should not 
advise you to take a house here. 
May I also add, with, regard to your 
magic armour, that you have evidently 
been given the wrong suit. The 
kind you are wearing is quite ob- 
solete. I am an authority on these 
matters.” 

This was a little startling, but didn’t 
really matter since the ogre was so 
mild. fand harmless,“and Ingebrun, 
after _sympathising with him over 
his domestic troubles, said she must 
instantly, go back again. ‘‘ But,” she 
added, ‘‘if I hear of anyone wanting 
a place, I’ll.send_ them to you. I’m 
sorry I can’t stay longer, but I’m 





anxious to tell my friends in Salsimain 
that you haven’t eaten me.” 

The ogre, who had been gazing 
rather dejectediy at Ingebrun, now 
spoke again. 

“TI am thinking,” he said, “ that 
as you are here and as the red-haired 
girl is an imbecile, you shall cook in- 
stead. I do not think it right to 
miss opportunities, and as I never 
invited you, I can scarcely be accused 
of breaking the laws of hospitality.” 

“But, good gracious!” cried 
Ingebrun, dismayed. “I can’t cook. 
I can only make two dishes, and they 
are both unsatisfactory. Besides, I 
must hunt about for Selysette.” 

“That is nonsense,” said the Ogre 
sternly. “Any woman can cook if 
she tries. I have all the latest 
cookery books. You look quite 
capable—you can’t escape—I shan’t, 
of course, harm you in any way, and 
you may have all your meals with 
me.” 

Ingebrun, seeing there was nothing 
else to be done, followed him to 
the kitchen. It was an enormous 
place, very badly kept. The red- 
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haired girl, in ,'a¥furious rage, was 
sitting on a table defiantly trimming 
a hat. Evidently she was _ not 
afraid of the ogre. 

“You must leave instantly and 
without a character,” he said, address- 
ing her severely. He then took her 
gently by the ear, and led her solemnly 
out of the kitchen. Ingebrun heard 
the distant sound of a closing door. 

The ogre soon returned. “ You 
will find all the accoutrements of a 
cook in the next room,” he said. 
“You can hardly cook in armour. 
Please add a few pinches of salt when 
you are boiling the vegetables ; and 
you need not dress for dinner.” He 
then sadly left the kitchen. 

Ingebrun was angry, but very 
hungry, so, for her own sake she deter- 
mined to attempt an omelette, and 
began at last really to enjoy the 
situation. She longed to try some 
of the very richest recipes she could 
find out of the numerous cookery- 
books, only the various ingredients 
were so scattered about the kitchen 
that it was impossible. At length 
she produced one or two dishes which 
were quite as nasty as any one might 
expect. She and the ogre dined alone 
in a great bare hall, and though he 
moaned considerably, over the meal, 
he spoke little. But after dinner he 
grew more cheerfulc andj discussed 
literature, the Royal Academy, and 
Socialism—a subject in which he 
appeared to take particular interest. 

Things continued in this way for 
two days, but Ingebrun’s cookery did 
not improve. At last one morning, 
after a singularly horrible breakfast, 
he spoke to her as follows :-— 

“Duchess Ingebrun,” he said 
solemnly, “I find that in compelling 
you to couk for me I erred. In the 
meantime, I have (a thing which I 
should have thought impossible), I 
have fallen in love with you. I 
possess enough self-knowledge to 


realise that I am scarcely your ideal 
mate, so.we: will not touch on the 
subject of marriage. But I shall be 
much obliged if you will let me return 
with you and fill some post about 
your garden or stables. I have been 
idle too long. My digestion is de- 
teriorating ; manual labour will, more- 
over, add dignity to my character.” 

Ingebrun saw no reason for re- 
fusing him, and besides she was 
delighted at the chance of getting 
away. So the two set out. 

The yellow dragon had _ con- 
veniently died that morning of old 
age and worry, so they had no 
regret in leaving him behind. 
They returned through Salsimain, 
where the inhabitants, presuming 
Ingebrun had been eaten, pre- 
pared a most glorious pageant, 
called ‘“‘The Life and Death of 
Duchess Ingebrun,”.;which was a 
series of enthralling, but wholly ima- 
ginary adventures, ending with her 
defeat and destruction by an ogre. 
They were overjoyed, however, at 
seeing her agan, and apologised many 
times for giving her (as they dis- 
covered soon after her departure) 
the wrong armour ; they begged that 
she and the ogre would fill their own 
parts in the pageant, which they did, 
which made it more realistic. 

She would have stayed many 
many months at Salsimain, had it 
not been for her anxiety to get home 
where she was sure there must be 
some news of Selysette. She de- 
parted, therefore, the very next morn- 
ing, laden with gifts, which the ogre 
carried over his shoulder in a red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Within a week, Ingebrun was home 
again, and who should greet her on 
the doorstep but Selysette, looking 


e just the same as usual. 


““Ingebrun!” she cried, “‘ where 
have you been?” 


““Selysette!” cried Ingebrun, 























“where have you been?” Then 
she explained how she had been 
searching for her everywhere, and 
how inconsiderate she thought it to 
get lost in this way. 

“Well,” said Selysette, “I’m not 
in the least sorry for you ; you might 
have got us both into a horrid diffi- 
culty. As it was, the only effect of the 
grey pastille was to send me to sleep 
for three days. Then I woke and 
found everything in confusion and 
you gone, and now I find it was all 
your fault. However, as I’ve had a 
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delightfully quiet time and have 
started another opera, I’ll forgive you. 
Only, for goodness sake, never try 
these experiments on me again.” 
But they were all very pleased to 
see Ingebrun again. The ogre was 
quite happy doing odd jobs in the 
garden, and / exercising # the Chi- 
maera. Ingebrun found lots of 
terribly exciting letters from her 
friends, describing their adventures, 
and these are to be published some 
day, with a preface of a very forcible 
and piquant nature by Selysette. 


COURT 


By F. BENDALL 


O, Love, he is a careless king, 
And ’mid the roses holds his court, 
And there ’tis sweet to dance and sing, 


And idly sport. 


O, roses red and roses white, 
That bloom within Love’s garden fair, 
His courtiers see with great delight 


Your beauty rare. 


And I therein at times have played, 
And I have thought the flowers were sweet, 
And ’mid the roses I have strayed, 


With wandering feet. 


But where the roses do not grow, 
I found a lily, white and tall, 
The fairest of the flowers that blow, 


And best of all. 


And now one great desire have I, 

To wear that flower, the fairest, best, 
That, living, it might please my eye, 
Or dying, here at least might die 


Upon my breast. 
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LITTLE THAKEHAM. 





MODERN HOMES 


By T. 


III.—LITTLE 


of a river we often meet 

with scenes of the greatest 

beauty and interest, so we 
find amongst the less frequented road- 
ways views of the country-side which 
are unsurpassably charming. In a 
road journey from east to west 
just a little way above the line of 
the South Downs we may meet with 
this charm of the “ backwater” 
country, free from busy traffic and 
the mad rush of motor cars. In this 
kind of country Mr. Blaekburn has 
found a site for his house at Little 
Thakeham. The ground falls in a 
pleasant slope down to the woods on 
the south side of the house, and some 
fine forest trees border the site to 
the east. It is in some ways a par- 
ticularly good position, for it has a 
delightful outlook, and the trees 


Jost as along the backwater 
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furnish it without overshadowing the 
house. But a retired spot like this 
removes the home from the know- 
ledge of any but the personal friends 
of the owner. Many delightful houses 
by the same architect, Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, are to be found in very 
retired parts, and as this is also the 
case with the work of many who are 
doing the best modern houses in 
England, it is obvious that the foreign 
visitor to this country has small 
chance of forming a fair opinion of 
the state of our modern domestic 
work unless he has some special 
means of guidance. 

Most architects who have seen 
Little Thakeham will be of opinion 
that it is one of the best out of the 
many “good things Mr. Lutyens has 
done. Though picturesque to a 


degree it has fine qualities of balance 
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and symmetry, and is a strikingly 
pleasing composition in both of its 
main frontages. Though it is not 
really what one would call a big 
house, it has the air of one, and its 
ample corridor space and large hall 
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ing as a hall of access to rooms and 
stairs, is really a quite comfortable 
apartment, and could be used as a 
fine dining hall as well as a ball 
room. Mr. Lutyens has a partiality 
for the long entrance corridor such 
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betoken a generosity of idea which 
one usually associates with capacious 
manor houses. The large hall, with 
its lofty oriel window, its stone-lined 
walls, and stone screen, though serv- 


as we see at Little Thakeham. At 
the west end of the corridor, in a 
quiet corner, is the library, whilst 
along its south side are ranged the 
drawing room, hall and dining room, 
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with doorways opening in direct 
line right through them, and forming 
a charming vista from the fireplace 
in the drawing-room to the fireplace 
in the dining-room. 

Little Thakeham is a stone house 
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with tall brick chimney stalks. The 
stone was found within a hundred 
yards of the site, and is full of de- 
lightful colour and texture, very 
tough and hard to work. The inside 
window splays are finished with 
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dressed stone throughout, whilst the 
hall is lined with stone to a consider- 
able height. 

The stairs are so arranged that 
they give on to a landing looking 
down and across the hall, and from 
this landing the main upstairs corridor 
is reached. The corridor is crossed 
with stone arches 
at intervals, and 
a door opening 
from it gives ac- Le 
cess to a balcony - WY 
over the hall fire- lL #& 
place; so that one. 
may come out ‘-' 
and look down on 
the hall from 
above. 

The simplicity 
which marks the 
treatment ‘at 
Little Thake- 
ham gives a 
breadth and 
dignity which, 
with the nice 
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time and tone are added to these 
initial qualities it will be difficult to 
imagine a better rendering of tra- 
ditional English architecture. 
The courtyard front is especially 
successful, and one notes with pleasure 
the fine breadth 
of solid wall sur- 
b faces and _ the 
Nt effective empha- 
, sis of parts. The 
st narrow eritrance 
gable comes out 
from a fine mass 
of roof, and is 
flanked by two 
gables which are 
built up with 
tall chimneys. In 
studying a house 
like this we 
are carried 
back to the 
time when 
tradition in- 
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method and purpose are again to the 
fore, replacing the false affectations 
which have run riot in England during 
the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If the characteristically English 
style of house building had been 
held together by the traditional me- 
thods of Tudor and Jacobean times, 
we should have been saved from the 
regrettable pretentiousness which has 
so hindered the progress of architec- 
ture. Wehave been for many years 
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possible—one might almost say 
practically nothing—for mere show. 
The charm of the house lies first of all 
in its excellent mass and grouping, its 
good sky-line, general form, and distri- 
bution of parts. Then we find nicely 
proportioned window openings in re- 
lation to the wall spaces, and an 
expression of solidity and strength in 
the building. Beyond this a great 
value lies in the colour and texture 
of the materials used. Not only is the 
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too consciously anxious about the 
style and the art of what we are doing, 
instead of strenuously endeavouring 
to unite sound construction with the 
best use of the most suitable materials, 
and trusting to tradition and instinct 
for the artistic clothing of our work. 
To the careless observer something 
of affectation may seem to appear in 
a house like this at Little Thakeham, 
but on the whole we take it as an 
honest endeavour to build simply 
and expressively, doing as little as 
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local stone specially beautiful in colour 
and. texture, but the roofs, red brick 
chimneys, and the nicely toned plaster 
of the interior walls have all been 
studied, and contribute their value to 
tone and colour. The whole air of the 
house, both in its plan of arrange- 
ment, its finishing and detail, is 
essentially homely. In the evolution 
of the architect’s fancy many features 
both of plan and detail might be 
added to such a house as this, but 
it is difficult to imagine anything 
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which would make it a_ better 
home. 

The garden at Little Thakeham 
gives promise of great charm when 
the plant growths have developed 
more largely. Even now it is of 
much interest to the architect in the 
fine long lines of terraces, and the 
solidly constructed pergola, which 
with its stone piers, oak lintels, and 
enclosing lattice work, affords a de- 
lightful vista extending at right angles 
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buildings, whilst the three-way flights 
of steps at its southern end spread 
the architectural interest to a wide 
area beyond the actual building out- 
lines. As we look over the features 
of the formal garden, the rose bush 
parterre, the well planted pergola, 
the glorious poppy border to the 
lower terrace, and the other de- 
lightful items of the design, we realise 
what a great ‘pleasure the making of 
such a garden must be, and how it 
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from the terraces of the south front. 
The adoption of the pergola as a 
feature of garden design has been so 
widespread in recent years as to 
outrun its reasonableness or suit- 
ability. Nowadays we constantly see 
a pergola placed most inappropri- 
ately, having no artistic value, leading 
to or from nothing else. At Little 
Thakeham the pergola carries out the 
level line of the terraces far from 
the house, and agreeably emphasises 
the transverse axial line of the main 
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may well absorb many long hours of 
happy interest. Instead of the old- 
fashioned vagaries of landscape garden- 
ing we have here the artistic scheme 
of a well-ordered and formal garden 
which extends the architectural values 
far beyond the walls of the house 
itself, and affords scope for delightful 
combinations of colouring and form. 

The advice of an architect is, fortu- 
nately, far more often sought now- 
adays than it used to be in the design 
of gardens. No one should know 
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better than the architect; in fact 
few know so well, what are the lines 
of formal gardening which will best 
suit the house ; and though, of course 
it does not follow that the actual 
scheme of planting will come from 
him, he’ should at least be the best 
judge of the general arrangements. 
The work of a well-known architect 
of country houses might be named, 
which for many years past has always 
gained special distinction by some 
slight development of formal garden- 
ing, even where the expenditure was 
quite moderate. It might be little 
more than one line of terrace, with 
steps at intervals, but this architect 
nearly always managed to convince 
his clients of the’ great value of 
spreading the architectural lines some- 
what beyond the mere building itself, 


and the result is that few architects 
could show so full a measure of 
success in their house designs. Such 
a garden as this at Little Thakeham 
is not to be accomplished in very 
many cases, but there is no reason 
why those who have to build very 
much smaller and cheaper houses 
should not emulate the artistic com- 
pleteness which here exists, causing 
house and garden to re-act on each 
other with excellent effect. The in- 
closed courtyard about the entrance, 
the long lines of protected walks, 
the dainty beds of formal gardening, 
the fine length of dry terrace walling 
which holds numberless beautiful 
rock plants, and the pergola— 
almost a garden in itself—spread out 
the interest of Little Thakeham far 
beyond the house itself. 
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EADERS of the IDLER will 
have learned from the col- 
umns of the daily press 
that Mr. George Hollamby 

Druce has at length taken definite 
action regarding his claim to the 
Portland title and millions. This 
action was the issuing of a writ 
against Lord Howard de Walden and 
the trustees of the Middlesex property 
of the late Duke of Portland. The 
matter now being sub judice, we are 
debarred from commenting upon the 
allegations advanced by the claimant. 
There remains to be told, however, 
the story of how an obscure Australian 
is in a position to open his case in a 
manner befitting the magnitude of 
the issues at stake. No one is better 
fitted to tell this tale than Mr. Thos. 
K. V. Coburn, for he speaks of per- 
sonal experiences. Mr. Coburn is 
the Australian barrister who accom- 
panied the claimant to England, and 
it is chiefly due to his indefatigable 
energy, imperturbability of temper, 
and cheery optimism that Mr. Druce’s 
chances of success appear so promis- 
ing. In reply to our request for an 
article, Mr. Coburn, writes :— 

In great undertakings there are 
stages when one has, so to speak, 
“to change horses.” Although it 
may be a through drive, it is yet 
beyond the capability of one team. 
I am thankful, on reaching one of 
these stages (the last, I hope, before 
arrival) to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of recounting the incidents of 
such a journey; not forgetting the 
lions in the path, the slough of 
despond, and the hill of difficulty. 
When the claimant first called on me 
in the ordinary course of my pro- 
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fessional practice, I received him, as 
I was afterwards many times received, 
with a great deal of reserve. His 
story seemed to me so vividly im- 
possible, and his statement of it so 
hopelessly unbelievable that I won- 
dered which was the bigger fool, he to 
tell. it or I to listen to it. If it had 
been suggested to me then that I 
eventually would come to believe it, I 
should have smiled indulgently at 
such a proposition. 

The Claimant was none too pleased 
at my attitude towards him, and on 
pressing upon him a few testing 
questions that betrayed my incred- 
ulity, he gathered up his papers and 
fled incontinently. For many months 
after this he went about as the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
to whom no man gave heed. He 
finally discovered a very sympathetic 
friend, and was introduced by this 
friend to a number of people who 
determined to exploit his claim, and 
who were determined as well to dis- 
cover if any immediate use could be 
made of the position to aid their own 
pockets. They made the Claimant 
many promises of unlimited financial 
support. Mr. Druce did not then know 
so much of business as he now knows, 
and in his ingenuous innocence he was 
led to believe that the exploiting 
business man of the Antipodes meant 
what he said, and he gave himself 
over completely to them. The result 
was that they experimented on the 
parties then in litigation, and tried 
to play a “‘ bluff game ”’ on whichever 
side they supposed they could best 
score from. After causing the Claim- 
ant infinite trouble they threw him 
overboard, leaving him stranded on 
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the shore of impossibility, gazing 
fixedly on what had now become the 
sole purpose of his life—to establish 
the claim of himself and his children 
to their birthright. In this condition 
he was again introduced to me, and 
this time, owing to the further devel- 
opment of the case arising from the 
discussion of the claim set up by Mrs. 
Anna Maria Druce, the evidence 
placed before me was of such a char- 
acter that it aroused my curiosity. 
I still played with the matter, how- 
ever, but gradually I began to take 
a real interest in it. This interest 
becoming established in my mind, I 
set myself the task of thoroughly 
understanding the subject. I finally 
came to the conclusion that it was 
one which demanded serious and very 
careful consideration. I grew so 
interested and enthusiastic in the sub- 
ject that I determined to throw in 
my lot with the Claimant, and see 
the case through to a finish. I have 
kept to my purpose, and after almost 
four years of persistent effort, through 
good report and ill, I find myself 
standing behind a case destined to 
be one of the most famous of its 
kind. 

I very early made up my mind to 
the fact that the support of Australians 
was not to be counted upon. They 
are too far from the base of operations, 
and in cases of this nature distance 
does not lend enchantment to the 
view. I decided that we must leave 
Australia, and come to England, thus 
running the gauntlet of English class 
prejudice, as well as the formidable 
natural feeling of distrust of all 
claimants, engendered by the failure 
of the Tichbourne Claimant. This I 
realised was a task of no mean order, 
although I was not prepared for the 
position in which I found matters 
pertaining to the case in London. 
That the business did not find favour 
in the eyes of the public, I was in a 


measure prepared for, but such a 
network of mysterious rubbish had 
been woven round the real Duke by 
the former litigant that the public 
absolutely refused any longer to take 
the matter au serieux, and for weeks 
I had to suffer repulse after repulse, 
till the whole undertaking began to 
look well-nigh hopeless. The only 
ray of light which guided our footsteps 
during these early months of despair 
was the Press comments anent 
the fortunes of the case. The pub- 
licity we thereby obtained resulted in 
many letters which have furnished im- 
portant evidence and indicated the 
possibility of more. These clues were 
industriously followed up, and gradu- 
ally after months of searching, and 
checking one statement with another, 
a clear synopsis was made out with a 
connected story, and one that, to a 
large extent, minimised the elements 
of improbability. Armed with this 
I managed to persuade certain gentle- 
men to lay the case before counsel 
for opinion, and they selected the 
barrister who had appeared in the 
former litigation. His advice was the 
means of inducing further support, 
and finally we came to the point of 
a negotiation on proper business lines, 
with a number of wealthy city men 
to finance the whole concern for a 
fixed consideration. All seemed to be 
now satisfactory. But, alas! the 
end was not yet, for the inevitable 
discussion of details disclosed such an 
attitude of unreasonableness on the 
part of our proposed financiers that 
the Claimant broke with them alto- 
gether, and once more we were 
afloat on a sea of trouble. 

Our next move occupied many 
months in similar negotiations, only 
to result in a break-up through the 
terms insisted upon being considered 
too harsh and unreasonable. Had 
the Claimant been a man of different 
calibre, he would have seized upon 
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those offers of support and submitted 
to their dictation. 

In this constantly arising dilemma 
with proposed financiers, we hit on 
the happy expedient of doing without 
them altogether, by means of floating 
a company on the basis of a fixed 
return to those who had the courage 
of their opinions and invested in its 
shares. That Company has been 
successfully launched and after weeks 
of anxiety and careful thought we 
have obtained the best possible advice 
and proceeded upon it. 

The attitude of the press generally 
has been one on which we have reason 
to congratulate ourselves. Once 
satisfied that they were dealing with 
people who earnestly believed in their 
own pretensions and were not merely 
attempting to make money out of the 
position in which they found them- 
selves, nearly all the newspapers 
showed willingness to accept inform- 
ation at the different stages of devel- 
opment, and writing their own com- 
ments thereon. It is singular in how 
few instances these comments have 
been unfavourable. 

This absence of contradiction has 
been very marked throughout. One 
would have expected in a matter of 
such importance, affecting so many 
persons, that we should have been 
inundated with letters from all over 
the country, challenging item after 
item of our story. This silence is not 
altogether indifference, as interest has 
been aroused’ everywhere. I can 
account for it only on the ground that 
the old Duke led such an extraordinary 
life that he was a constant puzzle 
to those even closely associated with 
him, and in the words of one of his 
servants, “nothing that could have 
been said of him could be described 
as impossible“of belief.” A man who 
ordered dozens of trousers,at a time, 
and who refused consignments of 
clothing because they were a few 
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ounces short of the stipulated weight ; 
who insisted upon completely de- 
molishing a valuable building for the 
sole reason that the outer walls 
failed to come up to a chalk line 
which he had arbitrarily fixed’; who 
caused every coin to be washed before 
he would handle’it,"and kept up at an 
enormous expense all sorts of estab- 
lishments which he never meant to 
be used: It might well be asked what 
action is too absurd to place to such 
a man’s credit ? 

The case is really only a test one ; 
to establish himself, the Claimant will 
have to show satisfactorily by proper 
legal evidence, that his grandfather, 
T. C. Druce, was in fact the fifth 
Duke. If he fails in this, he fails in 
all, and vice versa. Therefore, should 
he succeed in. the!action he has 
brought, the action carries with it, 
as a necessary consequence, success 
all round.! But ‘what part, I have been 
asked, will the grave of T. C. Druce, 
at Highgate, play in this matter ? 
Will we attempt to open it, and if so, 
by what procedure? These are 
questions upon which I hold very 
decided opinions, but I am one of 
those who, when I get into a coach, 
am content to leave the reins in the 
hands of the driver. If I were not, 
I should get out, or more probably 
never get in. As I have every reason 
to feel the greatest confidence in the 
Claimant’s counsel, I have been con- 
tent to impress my ideas upon them, 
and leave them to decide. 

An action of this nature is not to 
be carried through jauntily nor easily, 
and it is impossible to anticipate the 
cost that is likely to be incurred. I 
look forward to being a spectator, and 
am content to be a pawn in the living 
game of chess which is about to be 
played. My business will be to keep 
the combatants supplied with am- 
munition, but they must direct the 
fire. Tuos. K. V. CoBURN. 
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LOVE THE INTERPRETER 


















By HARRIET L. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 


Who knows the colour of the song 
Hidden in white or crimson rose? 
We may guess right or may guess wrong— 
Love knows—Love knows! SS 
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Who reads the silent poem writ 
At evening over hills and meads? 
Our knowledge fails to fathom it— 
Love reads—Love reads! 
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Who hears the mystic message sent 
When day in twilight disappears? 
Our hearts are deaf to what is meant— 
Love hears—Love hears! 


Who feels all is not ended yet 
When Hope is beggared and Faith reels, 
And cowardice pays terror’s debt ?— 
Love feels—Love feels! 


Who sees, athwart the bandaged eyes, 
The way to use the golden days, 
And let the roseate vision rise ?— 
Love sees—Love sees! 


Who waits for steps that do not come, 
Sitting beside the bolted gates, 
Listening—though every voice be dumb ?— 
Love waits— Love waits! 
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A GERMAN SPA 





By ROBERT BARR 


in France; this month it 
sojourns in Germany at a 
spot that was of sinister in- 
to both countries thirty-six 
years ago. A quiet and beautiful 
little village, off the main line of 
travel, whose very name was un- 
known to the average man outside 
Germany, suddenly shot up into 
political prominence as a rocket leaps 
into the sky. It is, and was since the 
time of the Romans, a town of healing, 
devoted entirely to the amelioration 
of human suffering. Then unexpect- 
edly a freak of fate linked its name 
for ever with one of the most appalling 
tragedies of our time. If you stand 
at the eastern end of the long pro- 
menade where throngs of fashionable 
people stroll about and listen to one 
of the best bands in Europe, you may 
notice at your feet a plain slab of 
stone, perhaps twenty inches square, 
flush with the ground, bearing an in- 
scription meaningless to many, which 
reads : 
I3 JULI. 1870. 9 UHR IO MIN. 
MORGENS. 

Those who are superstitious will 
notice the™“ill-omened date. What 


| AST month the Idlers’ Club met 
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happened at ten minutes past nine 
that July morning? What actually 
happened was that two amiable 
elderly gentlemen held a few minutes’ 
quiet conversation with one another. 
What the telegraphic reports alleged 
to have happened was that one quite 
commonplace individual had turned 
his back upon another. Even at the 
worst the incident does not seem a 
very important matter, but so im- 
portant was it that this stone might 
have had chiselled upon it: “In 
memory of 100,000 stalwart, capable, 
useful persons, sentenced to death 
without chance of appeal, by one of 
their fellow men.” 

All around this sweet little town 
by the river rise splendid hills wooded 
from base to summit. A thousand 
feet high they are, most of them. 
At the loftiest point stands a monu- 
ment to the man who was the cause 
of all this slaughter. At present it 
seems from below but a pedestal. I 
have no desire to climb to it; and 
it is possible that’.'a huge bronze 
statue of Bismarck will ultimately 
be placed there. On another hill to 
the east, much lower “down, some 
of the victims get a chance at our 
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remembrance, as is fitting and proper, 
and a square pillar surmounted by a 
German eagle with outstretched wings 
commemorates the men of this valley 
who were slain. 

Walking westward from the fateful 
slab, so inconspicuous, we traverse 
a lovely shaded avenue, and at the 
end of it see in white marble against 
the vivid green of the trees, a statue 
of William I., one of the actors of 
that momentous 
meeting. I do 
not suppose any 
memorial of the 


other actor — 
Benedetti— 
exists. William 


stands in con- 
ventional _atti- 
tude, his left 
hand resting on 
the stump of a 
tree, his right 
thrust into the 
bosom of his 
coat. There is 
no hint of war 
on the monu- 
ment, merely a 
bas relief on one 
side, represent- 
ing himself, his 
son and his 
grandson, while 
on the other side 
is a bronze de- 
picting the Em- 
peror accepting 
a glass from a 
man who is probably the burgo- 
master. William was fond of Ems 
and its pleasant waters. He looks 
tobe what he doubtless was, agood- 
natured, peace-loving, honest and 


kindly man, true to the friends in, 


whom he had confidence, and there- 
fore became as clay in the hands of 
Bismarck the potter and the plotter. 
Bismarck was ready. He knew Paris 
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to be a powder-mine and he fired into 
it the electric spark ; the wires carried 
the false news that the King of Prussia 
had snubbed M. Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, and instantly all reason- 
ing ceased in Paris. No explanations 
would have been listened to. The 
determined man, the electric key, 
and the fatal moment had come into 
conjunction. 

The transforming of a king or queen 
into an emperor 
or empress may 
be very impor- 
tant, but  Dis- 
raeli did it 
at less cost than 
Bismarck. The 
unification of 
Germany was 
doubtless a great 
triumph of 
stat esmanship. 
but the price 
was fearful, and 
the wizard, ab- 
sorbed in his in- 
cantations, des- 
troyed an empire 
and called up 
in its place a 
successful repub- 
lic, which he had 
certainly no in- 
tention of doing, 
all of which 
shows the dan- 
ger of playing 
with fire. 

It is an ap- 
palling thought: that in nearly every 
country on earth, whether a re- 
public or a monarchy, there exists 
one man who can bring on war 
if he wants it. Theodore could 
do it as effectually as William. 
Their methods would differ slightly, 
but the result would be the same. 
I hope that civilisation, convened at 
the Hague or elsewhere, may speedily 
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invent a plan that will make war im- 
possible, but the outlook does not 
seem very encouraging at present. 

So much has been written both in 
England and Germany about the 
possibility of war between the two 
countries, that a Briton, finding him- 
self in the latter country, naturally 
keeps his eyes open for signs of that 
dislike which is 
supposed to be 
so prevalent. It 
seemed to me 
that Germany 
made a mistake 
in being so criti- 
cal of Great 
Britain during 
the South African 
war. She cer- 
tainly aroused 
enmity where no 
enmity had here- 
tofore existed. 
Even if the Boer 
war had _ been 
any of Germany’s 
business, which 
it was not, she 
might have acted 
a little more 
courteously than 
was the case. The 
gentle art of 
making enemies 
is not the highest 
art. It is too 
easy for that. A 
man may make 
an enemy who 
can make 
nothing else. 

If dislike of England exists in 
Germany, there is certainly no surface 
sign of it. I have met with nothing 
but the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness since I set foot upon the Father- 
land. The Germans that I have en- 
countered so far, seem to be the most 
peace-loving ‘people on the face of the 
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earth. Since I knew tho district, 
twenty-five years ago, Rhineland has 
become less picturesque, but more 
prosperous. The tall factory chim- 
ney has done the trick. Everybody 
is well-dressed, has apparently plenty 
of money, and poverty, if it is any- 
where about, is invisible. Of course 
Ems is not the place to investigate the 
industrial situa- 
tion, because ng 
manufactories of 
any kind are 
allowed within 
the precincts of 
the town, or even 
the immediate 
vicinity, but, 
passing through 
the country, a 
stranger who has 
not visited Ger- 
many for some 
years is aston- 
ished to notice 
the great in- 
crease in the 
number of fac- 
tories, not one of 
which remains 
idle. One might 
think the rise 
of an important 
business interest 
in a country 
would make for 
peace, but his- 
tory has not 
shown this to be 
the case. Napos 
leon never found 
his Nation of 
Shopkeepers unwilling to oblige, when 
he was spoiling for a fight. 
Germany is not a decaying nation. 
One has only to look at the sturdy 
children—and such troops of them 
there are—to see that. They seem to 
begin the school-day at an amazingly 
early hour. I go along the street 
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for my two glasses of mineral water 
at half-past six in the morning, and 
I meet them in squadrons, not trudg- 
ing to school, but marching. They 
fall as naturally into companies as if 
they were under the eye of a drill 
sergeant. Not only the boys, but 
the girls, wear knapsacks, which 
contain everything they will need 
during the school session. They are 
not permitted to 


and silent little craft answer all the 
purposes of a tram-line, at one penny 
the trip. The town owns the Kur- 
house and the Kursaal, the latter 
containing a reading-room the like 
of which cannot be boasted of by any 
club [ have ever seen. All the lead- 
ing dailies of Europe are there, as 
well as the chief weeklies, and most 
of the monthly magazines. 

Ems is a town 





carry anything 
in their hands, a 
most sensible re- 
striction, and the 
light knapsack 
gives them an 
erect and mili- 
tary bearing. - 
They skylark a 
bit, and seem full 
of life and fun, 
but there is no- 
thing rude or im- 
pudent about 
them. If you 
accost one of 
them, instantly 
the cap comes 
off, and if a ques- 
tion is asked it is 
invariably an- 
swered with the 
utmost civility. 
Ems is a most 
sane and exem- 
plary town. It 
seems to own 
most of the 
hotels, and leases 
them to respon- 
sible persons. It is the possessor of 
all these fine hills hereabout, and does 
not allow any exploiting of its en- 
virons by the jerry builder. It per- 
permits no tram-lines or omnibuses 
to occupy its streets, but pretty little 
motor boats run up and down the 
river Lahn, on each bank of which 
the town is situated, and these swift 
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built in a park ; 
a real garden 
city. The prin- 
cipal street is the 
Romerstrasse, 
and along the 
whole eastern 
part of this tho- 
roughfare there 
are houses on the 
north side only, 
all these houses 
facing the park 
and the _ nice 
tame little river. 
In my early days 
I imbibed an 
exaggerated no- 
tion. of the im- 
portance of this 
river, and when 
I saw it I was 
disappointed. I 
crossed the ocean 
once or twice on 
the North Ger- 
man Lloyd 
steamship Lahn, 
at that time the 
largest and 
finest Atlantic liner afloat. There- 
fore, I expected the river after 
which it was named to be more 
imposing than proved to be the case. 

Above and below Ems the Lahn 
is a merry, rapid little stream, but at 
the western part of the town they 
have flung across a dam, and have 
canalised the banks, so that the Lahn 
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is merely used by Ems as a placid 
elongated lake on which skim the swift 
white motor boats in the daytime, 
while at night all the river has to do 
is to act as a mirror, and duplicate 
the thousand lights of all colours that 
glow along the right bank under the 
trees and about the Kursaal. 
While listening to the band I have 
been reading “‘A Modern Utopia,” 
by H.G. Wells. I always read Utopia 
books sooner or later, and being such 
an admirer of the genius of Mr. Wells I 
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Mars; so I finished his book with a 
sigh, because, for the moment, he had 
shattered my long-held belief that 
we will yet enjoy a war-less Utopia 
on this earth. Now Wells demanded 
more of his readers at the beginning 
of his book than any other writer 
on this subject has done. William 
Morris, in his ever-delightful ‘‘ News 
from Nowhere,” contented himself 
with acquiring the Thames valley, 
part of which he already owned. 
There is a slang phrase typifying a 
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should have read this volume sooner, 
but, nevertheless, Ems is a most suit- 
able spot for its perusual, because the 
town might} have come out of its 
pages, and it has ‘this advantage, that 
it does not dissolve when the sleeper 
wakes, as does the Utopian London 
when Mr. Wells’ book comes to an end. 
Mr. Wells appears to be so sane, and 
he actually is so convincing a writer, 
that he compels me to believe things 
even when he is discoursing about 





grasping man which runs: “He 
wants the earth!” At the beginning 
of his book Wells not only demanded 
the whole earth, but he insisted that 
it should be placed some trillions of 
miles away from our present abiding 
place, so that his new world might be 
uncontaminated by any of the pre- 
judices that make progress difficult 
on this planet. Very well! I let 
him have his way, admiring his ad- 
jective cheek, as one of Kipling ~ 
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characters said ; I gave him the earth 
in a brown-paper parcel with a nice 
red string round it. He played with 
it for four hundred pages more or 
less, then came back without it 
and said : “‘ The string broke and my 
balloon’s gone to Jupiter.” I think 
Mr. Wells got his world under 
false pretences. Nevertheless Ems is 
one of the suitable places in which to 
read the book, because when you 
close it, deeply disappointed that 
everything has gone wrong, you look 
about you and find you are in Utopia. 
The town is run just as Wells tried to 
run his planet. The wise men rule, and 
rule so well that there is little evidence 
of their amiable despotism, except the 
admirable result. They agree with 
Wells that the natural beauties of a 
place should belong to the whole 
people, therefore no private man’s 
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garden‘is allowed to run down to. the 
river on either side.™ Allj along ,are 
laid out excellent walks, flower-beds 
fountains, pretty places for a recluse, 
enclosed with greenery, comfortable 
seats, and even tables before them, 
which I never saw in a park before, 
unless there was a café in the back- 
ground, and over everything there 
hang the spreading branches of the 
trees. The fishing in the river is 
free if you wish to indulge in the sport, 
and although you are not allowed 
to inconvenience the public by casting 
your line from the park on the-right- 
hand side, a little ten-foot way has 
been constructed along the left bank 
down by the water’s edge from which 
you may angle all day long. In the 
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same way the forest all about it is at 
your disposal. You may shoot there 
free, if you have taken out a Govern- 
ment licence at the cost of three 
shillings, but that sum goes to Berlin, 
not to Ems. You must take a hunts- 
man with you, for your own protec- 
tion, so that you will not go astray, 
and also for the safety of the public, 
because the huntsman will not allow 
you to shoot where there is. any 
chance of strollers about. He takes 
you to the wild parts of the forest. 

And so I could go on for pages, and 
show the similarity between the 
actuality of Ems and the imagining of 











Wells. As I sit under the trees, 
listening to the strains of Wagner’s 
Swan Song, most exquisitely played, 
my mind strays back a few weeks, and 
traverses a few hundred miles. I 
was in the seaside town of Sandgate, 
and a young fellow, presumably from 
the circulating library, came along 
the main street wheeling-a barrow- 
load of books. Dealing thus with 
one end of literature, I thought that 
perhaps he might know something 
of the other end, so I said to him— 
“Can you tell me in which house 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the writer, lives ? ” 


“Oh, yes,” he replied most oblig- 
ingly, “‘that’s his house,” and he 
pointed partly up into the sky, 
showing on a considerable elevation 
a modern residence, rough cast my 
remembrance of it is, with a red roof ; 
a beautiful house it seemed to me. 
I had some notion of presenting my- 
self at the door, and even paused 
for a few moments at his open gate, 
trying to recollect whether I had 
read anything in the accounts of him 
regarding his reception of tramps ; 
wondering whether he kept a fierce 
dog or not. I concluded not to risk 
it, for my life and wearing apparel 
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are as precious to me as was his love 
story to the botanist in “A Modern 
Utopia,” and, goodness knows, Wells 
paid but scant respect to that pathetic 
recital. But I did the next best 
thing. I climbed the cliff towards 
Folkestone, folded my arms on the 
railing, gazed down on the red roof 
of the Wells house and scrutinised the 
green lawn of the Wells town lot. 
Every man who buys a plot of ground 
and builds a house, has endeavoured 
to found a modern Utopia, whether he 
writes a book about it ornot. There- 
fore all new houses are interesting 
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to me, especially if the owner is 
famous. Even a house purchased 
ready-made, in some sort must reflect 
the buyer’s idea of what a dwelling 
should be. 

If I were privileged to sit on that 
Sandgate lawn with Wells compelled 
to listen to me, I should hold forth 
somewhat in this strain :— 

“Your Utopia would be quite 
possible if you would but study Ems. 
Why does Ems embody nearly every- 
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building surrounded by trees and 
gardens and fountains, you would 
cause Sheffield to blossom _ like 
a rose. If you wrote the next 
novel on _ pottery, Staffordshire 
would become a modern garden of 
Eden. 

“* My dear fellow,” I imagine Wells 
interrupt “novels don’t convince 
anybody about anything. What you 
suggest couldn’t be done.” 


‘*“But it has been done. Upton 
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thing you pictured on your distant 


planet ? Because it pays the town 
to embody these things. Something 
like 30,000 people visit Ems every 
year, and if they leave but £10 each 
behind them, there is more than a 
quarter of a million pounds annually 
at the disposal of a little country 
village. . 

If you were to write a novel 
on cutlery which would cause every 
man who bought a_ pocket-knife 
to make sure that it was made in a 


Sinclair did it only the other day with 
‘The Jungle.’ Hereafter, Packing- 
town in Chicago will be a summer 
resort. Dainty people will go there 
to dine and listen to the music be- 
cause of the excellent fare, the charm- 
ing surroundings, and, the general 
cleanliness of the place.” 

If Mr. Wells undertakes this cam- 
paign, I may conclude by applying 
to a modern Utopia the time- 
honoured phrase, “‘ Now we shan’t 
be long!” 





with 





